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DURING DECEMBER 


The only touch of color in our Northern landscapes will be furnished by the greens and blues of evergreens; 
and the persisting scarlet fruits of shrubs. While such things are dominant in view, it is well to consider 
them in relation to next year’s sales. 

Did you notice the unusual abundance and brilliancy of the berries this fall? Many of your customers noted 
and appreciated them, and will be asking for these shrubs in the spring. 

Snow clad evergreens are ever an inspiring advertisement for future business. 

In considering above subjects, others will naturally occur to you; in which case please remember ours is a 
Departmental Nursery capable of covering most any Want List. 

Our importations of Rhododendrons, Bay Trees, Boxwood, Azaleas, etc., are due to arrive soon. 

Permit us at this time to extend our compliments and best wishes for the approaching Christmas season. 

» Sincerely, 


ewished The Storrs and Harrison Co. ™*~ 
sone PAINESVILLE, OHIO 9 Geeahooee 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses ry Orchardists 
Evergreens oO Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous F Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 


We Offer for Spring 1916 


300,000 Apple, 2 and 3 year, splendid trees 
75,000 Cherry, 2 years, none better 

200,000 “ 1 year, fine 

40,000 Pear, 1 and 2 year, fine 


40,000 Plum, 1 and 2 year, fine 


Also large stock of Elm, Norway, Sugar, Soft 
Maple, Catalpa Bungei and a general assortment 
of other ornamental trees, shrubs, hedge plants, 


perennials, small fruits, etc. 


We can furnish ornamental trees in almost 


any size wanted. 


A fine growing season, a fine lot of stock 


-C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


MARION CO. BRIDGEPORT, IND. 























The Best Tree Digger on Earth 








r STAR K 
IMPROVED 
TREE 


DIGGER 
(PATENTED) 

















stantly Adjustable. 
. Strong,LIGHTEST Draft 








Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 


LOUISIANA MO. 




















Get it 


“Made in America”: 





Home grown, acclimated stock;—the 
kind you can deliver to you customers, 
collect for, and expect it to grow. 


Get those Roses, Tree Hydrangeas, 
Dutch Pipe, Ampelopsis, and Clematis 
right here at home, without the worry 
and uncertainty of importing from Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of the advanced 
freight and insurance rates, and the ex- 
tra expense of importing under present 
war conditions. These are specialties 
with us, and our ability to grow, and to 
sell, the things formerly imported al- 
most altogether, has resulted in the 


“J. & P. Preferred Stock”’ 


kee-We sell to those in the Trade only; we 
don’t compete with our customers. 


Send us your Want List; or, better, come 
and see our Stock, 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 

| 





GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
| cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


CONNECTICUT 

c. R. BURR & CO., MANCHESTER—Ber- 
beris Thunbergii Seedlings a Specialty. 
Larke Stock in All Grades. General Line of 
| Nursery Stock. 


MARYLAND 
} J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great variety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTII ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
_ Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc. 


MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
| Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
| dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 





| MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIAN A—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


| NEW YORK 

T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA—Longest 
Established growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries. 


| JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Orvamentals, roses, clemantia, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, ete. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


| Dp. BH. HENRY, GENEVA, N. Y.—Wholesale 
fruit and ornamental trees. etc. SPECIAL 
RATES ON LARGE ORDERS 





AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barelay Street. 


Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
grade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, etc. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK—Ornamentals; 
Apple Seed: Kansas Apple Seedlings; Fruit Tree 
Seedlings, Manettl Rose Stocks from prominent 
French grower. 

RICE BROTHERS CO., GENEVA—Large grow 
ers of APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, PEACH, CHERRY, 
QUINCE, APRICOT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES. Let us quote Carload or less. 


OHIO 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 
Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 
TENNESSEE 
RIVERVIEW NURSERY, MceMINNVILLE— 
Forest and Ornamental Seedlings. Seeds, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc., at special low prices. 
VIRGINIA 
WwW. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high arade nursery stock. 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


KANSAS 

J. H. SKENNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 

F. W. WATSON & Co., TOPEKA—Japan 
Pear Stocks and Apple Seedlings, United 
States Grown, Produced and Handled with 
Utmost Care. Particular as to Grades and 
Quality. 

KENTUCKY 

WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 

Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

i. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Seer trees a specialty; one and two years 
old, 





for Purchasers 


SMALL FRUITS 


OHIO 

WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
clalty. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small) fruit plants. Ask for price 
list. Large stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO.. DERRY, N. H.— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. 
- game and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 

DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’'s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 

BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS,.—Frult tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 

LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 

E. TURBAT & CO., NURSERYMEN, OR- 
LEANS FRANCE,—Grow all outdoors Nur- 
series stocks; Fruit, Ornamental and Forest. 
Enormeus stocks of Rose Trees. Wholesale 
list on demand. Our wholesale catalogue which 
is exceedingly interesting, principally for Orna- 
mentals, is ready and has been posted to our cus- 
tomers. If you have not received it please apply 
for it. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
grade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Illustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
AALSMEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, 51 
Barclay St. 





“As the result of our advertisement in 
American Fruits we are so busy with orders 
and correspondence that we have no time to 
prepare new copy. You may continue the 
advertisement in its present form.” 





$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
published. Every State; Canadaand 
Foreign. Based on official sources. 
Revised to date. ‘‘Worth $5.00 of 
any man’s money.’’—John Watson, 
Newark, N. Y. Sent postpaid for $1.00 
American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


AMERICAN FRUITS—THE NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNAL 





What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more it appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 








UNSOLICITED EXPRESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 

“I have not forgotten my many good old 
friends in the nursery business, and every 
item of news of their doings, successes, etc., 
is of interest. 

“Through the columns of ‘American 
Fruits’ | am able to keep in touch with them 
better than in any other way.” 

Emery Albertson, Whittier, Cal. 
ARKANSAS 

“It is well worth the price, and we do not 
see how any nurseryman can get along with- 
cut ‘American Fruits.’ 

Parker Bros. Nursery Co., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
KANSAS 

“All nurserymen and especially the West- 
ern Association are under obligations to you 
for your splendid recognition and promotion 
of their interests. ‘American Fruits’ is 
grandly identified with nurserymen and 
their work, each number excelling and the 





last the best.”—E. J. Holman, Secy., West- 
ern Association of Nurserymen. 
TEXAS 

“We appreciate very much the splendid 
work you are doing for the nursery interests 
of the country. 

“You are getting out a magnificent trade 
journal, and while we are generally too busy 
to tell the other fellow he is making good, * 
now that we are at it we feel like saying 
this to you.” 

J. R. Mayhew, President 
Waxahachie Nursery Company, 
Waxahachie, Texas 
1OWA 

“You are certainly producing a remark- 
able trade journal.” 

“American Fruits” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does not come under 
the ban. It is not owned, directly or in- 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 
is absolutely independent. 











WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 
In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON BROTHERS & D. DAUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 
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American Fruits Directory of Organizations 








HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF California Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
american Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, NURSERYMEN,. dent, John S. Armstrong, Ontario; Secretary 
Clinton, N. Next Convention: Milwaukee, June 21-23 1916. ¢; a Ww. Kruckebery, Los ‘Angeles. 
American Anacelation for Advancement of Officers— President, E. 8. Welch, Shenandoah, — Lesectenen Russsrytnen—Crestient, 
Seience—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- Ia.; Vice-President. John Watson, Newark, N. - > a Winona, Ont.; Secy., C. C. P 
saan a = Park Superintend ¥; Secretary. ag t= — wala Treas. ok dae Tee 
Americ soc supe » eter Youngers, Geneva, Neb Idaho Nurserymen’s Assoctation—President, 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Exec futive Comantttoo— J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
——— Gencty ae G. M. Rommel, Te 1 Portlet B. meg tom ot Ala.; J. B. Pilking- tary-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho 
ashington, D. C. ‘ ton, -ortland, Ore loyd C ity, uisiana, Massachusetts Nurserymen’s | As i — 
American Pomological Society—Prof. E. R. Mo.: J. H. Dayton, Painesville, O.: Theodore J. President, W. H. a en N aleeatens tes. 
Lake, 2033 Park Road, Washington, D.C. Smith, Geneva, N. Y.: E. S. W tich: Shenandoah. retary, A. E. Robinson Bedford. , 
Ameseenn, Soatety 4 —— ee Ia.; and Jobn Ww atson, Newark, N. snes . . 
ing S. eFores ochester dl ssissippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond, COMMITTEES dent, Theo. Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
Beacon, N. Y. - . 7 tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. 
American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- Arrangements and Entertainment r.J. Ferguson, ’ 
del, Cleveland, O. Wauwatosa, Wi Montana Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 
Apple Advertisers of America—U. Grant Bord- = program—Lloyd C Stark, Louisiana, Mo. Calmettes, Helena, Mont. 
er, baltimore, Md. t —Albert F. Meehan. Dresher. Pa. New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
British Horticultural Trades Association— Pee Sen Te Hall. Roe enter. N. ¥. President, C. H. Greaton, Providence, R. L; 
eres E. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts, Eng- Finance—John H. Dayton, John Watson, Theodore Secretary, D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville, R 
and. J. Smith, New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 
Canadian Horticultural Association — Julius Publicity—J. R. Mayhew, Lloyd C. Stark. President, Edward S. Osborne: Rochester, 
7 Luck, Montreal - - Membership—W ill B. Munson, chairman, Den- N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—T. B. ison, Texas, M. McDonald, Orenco, Ore., Pa- eatin Siemon A lati 3 
Symons, College Park, Md. cific Coast States, Geo. A. Marshall, Arling- ry .. a oe oe 
International Apple Shippers’ _Association—- ton, Nebr., Middle Western States, Harry D. 4 4 a y, 3 a 
R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. ; : Simpson, Vincennes, Ind., Central States, Ohio Nurserymen's Associntion—President- 
Mississippi Valley Apple Growers* Society Paul C. Lindley, Pomona, N. C., Southeast- W N. Sc arff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W. 
James Handly, Quincy, Iii. ; . ern States, Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 3. Cole, Painesvilie, O. 
Missourt Valley Horticultural Society—A. V Eastern States, Chas. H. Breck, 55 Frank- Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
_ Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. ee lin St., Boston, Mass., New England States. men—President, C. IF. Breithaupt, Rich- 
National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, Legislation East of Mississippi River—W m. land, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
4206 Castleman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Pitkin, Rochester, N. y. oan we Topneson, Tacoma. 
National Horticultural Congress—lreeman cxisiation est o ssissipp ver—Peter notin a siinieil oe 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. “ _Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska. , w*President, 5. AY Miller, Milton, Oeeal Cammieny 
National Nut Growers’ Association—J. B ack Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. Treasurer, C. A Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga Root Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. Meets annually in June 
a? presses : l'ransportation—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, d , 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. Missouri. Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. a Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 
r Ve 
Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—P. W. STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS n Pa ; ’ 7 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- Southern Nurserymen’s _Association—Presi- 
Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma tien—President, Irving Rouse, Rochester, dent, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn.; Secretary- 
loy, Rochester, N. Y. N. Y.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dres- Treasurer, O. Joe Howard, Pomona, N. ¢ 
7 Society — Wesley her, Pa. Meets annually in June. Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Secre- 
en og my estaty - American Retail re mee Ezatoctive tary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 
: ss : . . - Association—President, H. 7. Marshall, qe; . sts P 
Royal Horticultural Soctety—Rev. W. Wilks,  Artinatow"Neb. Seereiary. Guy Av Bryant, "SEA" ;NWmeryments Anoselation— President, 
Vincent Sq., London, S. W., England. Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. John S. Kerr, Sherman. ‘ : 
Railway Gardening Association—W. F. Hut- Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- e 
tee Renae - “> Virginin Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
3 ‘ f y a.; Sec- 3 3 
chison, Sewickley, Pa. dent, A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla.; Sec dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary. 


retary, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla. 


British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 


Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 


Washington, D. C. President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. dent, C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Texas., Sec- 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York. Connecticut pormeyenees Associntion—Presi- retary-treasurer, E. J. Holman, Leaven- 
Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- dent. W. E. Campbell. New Haven; Secretary, worth, Kan. Meets in December at Kan- 


ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland F. .. Thomas. Manchester. sas City. 


T. S. HUBBARD co. ||; The Chase Labels 


FREDONIA, N. Y. PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
The longest established and best known growers of COPPER WIRE and 


. PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 
G ra p e V Ines That may be called for 


iii cies aunehines WIE te tin Cates Mites teeta Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 
nd the L/ zEST t K In t re | nited $ tates, Inc ud- PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 


ing all the old and new varieties. The following in large 
Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 














supply: 
, present patrons. 
Concord =o Green Mountain 
Niagara aton Agawam 
Niagara Eaton Agaw: THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 
Delaware Pocklington Lutie : DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Moore's Early Woodruff Red Campbell's Early P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 








Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: Forest Seedlings, Trees and 
Fay White Grape Black Champion Ornamental Shrubs 


Cherry Red Dutch Black Naples 
Versailles White Dutch Lee’s Prolific A COMP INE O 
Victoria North Star Moore’s Ruby OUBTESSS Ia58 OF 


; Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant cong ene gy: Ten omg: tg = 
GOOSEBERRIES Benzoin, Spireas, Weigelas, Maples, Chestnuts, 
A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years Red Buds, Hackberry, Persimmons, Elms, 

; - pore Poplars, American Beech, Japan Walnuts, 


BLACKBERRIES Butternuts, Etc. 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own TRADE LIST NOW READY; ASK FOR SAME 


growing Forest Nursery & Seed Co. 


Send for our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue a h 
McMinnville, Tenn. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE---December, 1915 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be plensed to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Advertising rate is 
$1.40 per column-width inch. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” is distinctive in that it reaches an ex- 
ceptional list and covers the field of the business man engaged 
in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here is con- 
centrated class circulation of high character—the Trade Journal 
of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quantity. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent reliable concerns, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any 
address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or 
abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal 
or express money order its used. 





WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Orchard, Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business methods, 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of = that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of Its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” ts 
not the official journal of any organization. It therefore makes 
no distinction in favor of any. It is untramme}led in its abso- 
pee independent position and is the only publication of the 

nd, 

SS This Magazine has no connection whatever with a particu- 
lar enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all its 
dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the enst- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
aeter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columas bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents, as its name implies, the Fruits of American in- 
dustry in one of the grentest callings—Commercial Horticul- 
ture in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape 
Planting and Distribution. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bld¢g., Rochester, N. Y. 





Timely Articles on Commercial Horticulture in This Issue 


Future of Fruit Growing .......... Prof. J. G. Moore. .142 
i Ns cad oc neu wan eees ences’ 4006595 151 
I ED os cccesscceesescecseeee 150 
seen ueeeewensesees eeee 162 
ee Be ce ve cieh ke eeue tenes weed 161 
Apple Facts for Nebraska........................-05. 159 
Prof. Van Deman—The Man........ Robert S. Walker. . 160 
i nas twa ean ad ees «a eeinee 150 
Ng. cn cesbiecceesceensucede 150 
North Georgia Orcharding.........................4.. 159 
Why Good Trees Are Worth More.................... 144 
Northern Nut Growers Association................... 155 
Walnut Growing in Oregon........................... 155 
Modern Orchard Reclamation ...... J M. Field........ 143 
onc cbacaenegwenceedeesaseaw 143 


Ornamentals for California......... Prof J. W. Gregg. .166 
ons cco nctaneesogcessean abel 157 
Pe GN nn g cv wes evccccccscessscsbes 168 
Apple Demand Strengthening ...W. & T. Smith Co. .148 
eT ns ocks ccwscaseseaesenessaneus 142 
Demand for Small Fruits .......... W. N. Scarff ...... 148 
ER ncn cnnks eased even tadedeweaeae 150 
Strong Trade on Evergreens ....... D. Hill Nursery Co.148 
Arkansas Apple Statistics ....... in 64 Cashel 150 
American Association Appeal ........................ 161 
Conservative Planting Counseled ...W. H. Wyman ....148 
ee PE I... 5s ncccncowecnevecccews cet 145 
An Enthusiastic Trade Report ..... Wick Hathaway...148 
ss nn wd as eee weneeeewenea 6 Cm 
A Nursery Trade Remedy .........J. Moncrief........ 148 


Classified Business Announcements In This Issue 


American Nut Journal...... Re NE ec ivadendmkeke cn Cover 
Arcadia Advtg. Sp. Co... ....Landscape Book ................. 153 
Atlantic Nursery Co......... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 157 
Audubon Nurseries ......... Ornamental Nursery Stock....... 153 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia ......... I MEE cc nnctkesngas conn 155 
Barbier & Company......... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 137 
Bay State Nurseries ......... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 162 
Berckmans Co., P. J......... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 153 
Burr & Company, C. R....... Berberis Thun. Seedlings ......... 145 
Canmedy, J. Anwwcccccccccces CE I i cctaceuiieanvaek eas 153 
Chase Brothers Co........... General Nursery Stock .......... 144 
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Apple Seedlings 


Not the ordinary kind, but stocks 


—that have been sprayed 





—that are grown on new land 
—that are thoroughly matured 
—that will be graded high 
The 1-4 inch and up grade are extra fine 
In buying Apple seedlings 
—hbuy a grade that will make No. 1 trees 


—buy stocks that are guaranteed to arrive in perfect 
condition 


—get a sample 

—buy the best 

We grew 173 acres of Apple Seedlings this season 
We do not squeeze the grades 


F. W. Watson & Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Apple and Pear Seedling Specialists 
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Horticultural Fublicity at $1000 Per Day 

A restaurant keeper in Chicago inserted on 
Apple Day a full page advertisement in Th 
Chicago Tribune, measuring 17x 22 inches. 
The cost must have been at least $1,000, fo: 
the single insertion. That indicates how the 
apple business has developed. Is there any 
similar action to show how the nursery busi- 
ness has developed? Here is a text for ti 
Publicity Committee of the American Asso 


ciation of Nurserymen. 


Motor Trucks for Nurseries—-The feasibii- 
ity of hauling by motor-truck from St. Louis 
to Alton was well illustrated a few weeks 
ago when a big auto-truck load of trees was 
sent up to Mayor Beall of Alton, Ill. The 
nursery is ten miles south of St. Louis, but 
the truck was started at 5 a. m. and reached 
Alton at 9:30 o’clock, just four and a hali 
hours for a trip estimated at 45 miles. The 
mayor purchased thirty catalpa trees for his 
farm north of Alton. He also planted a 
few at his residence in Alton. The use of 
motor trucks by nurserymen is increasing. 

Who Is To Blame For This?—C. M. Hobbs, 
Bridgeport, Ind., last month directed atten 
tion to a fault in orchard planting which it 
would seem is largely due to lack of proper 
educational work on the part of nursery- 
men. This well-known Indiana nurseryma: 
said: “From the experience this year as 
well as in the past it is evident that the 
average farm orchard contains too meny 
summer and autumn varieties of apple 
This season in central and northern Indiana 
thousands of bushels of apples rotted in the 
erchard for want of a profitable market. 
Summer and fall varieties came in competi 
tion with vegetables, peaches, plums, cher 
ries and pears; besides varieties of this sea 
son are quite perishable and must be mar- 
keted at once. The average farm orchard 
does not afford enough fruit at any one time 
to justify extensive marketing facilities. 
The farm orchard in the future should con 
tain fewer summer and fall varieties and 
more varieties that will ripen later and keep 
into and through the winter in cold storags 
in the ground, or in a cool, damp cellar.” 

Apple Industry of Pacific Northwest—Tlic 
Pacilic Northwest this year produced 13,238,- 
000 boxes of apples as against 14,500,000 
boxes in 1914. Three boxes of apples are 
equal to one barrel. The best authorities 
place the apple shipments of the present 
season out of the Pacific Northwest at 6,000 
cars, which will average in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.10 per box f. o. b. shipping point 
not, however, net to the grower, to whom 


the price would be about 15 cents per box 


less. Apples exported to Europe from this 
section have been and will be this season 
very limited in amount. One of the larg- 
est fruit associations estimates that up to 
the present time it has exported only seven 
cars to Europe. About 1,200 cars are expect- 
ed to go from this section direct to New 
York and some 200 cars have passed through 


Spokane for local and export trade. 


Can It Maintain the Pace?—Far seeing 


members of the American Association o 
Nurserymen took a long stride forward at 
the Detroit convention in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen. If the As- 
sociation is not strong enough to maintain 
the pace set by the revised constitution, the 
employment of an attorney to provide the 
advantages in legislative matters which the 
florists’ and seedsmen’s associations enjoy, 
and the appointment of an arbitration com- 
mittee, then it is scarcely strong enough to 
be of the kind of service which the nursery 
trade in the twentieth century should de- 
mand. Organized effort in all trades has 
broadened out materially in recent years. 
Can the nursery trade expect to progress on 
lines laid down for conditions as they were 
forty years ago? 

An Opportunity Missed—-The Chicago 
chapter of the Women’s National Associa- 
tion last month held an all-day session as 
part of the programme of the flower show. 
The American Association of Nurserymen 
should have been officially represented there 
under the direction of its Publicity Com- 
mittee, to urge the best use of ornamental 


nursery stock. 


Vermont Apples for Europe—All available 
sound apples which he can purchase at Isle 
La Motte, Vermont, are being bought by C. 
A. Blohm, ofthe C. A. Blohm Company, Lim- 
ited, of Trenton, Ontario, and, after being 
packed on the island, are sent from there to 
Boston, where they are shipped to Liverpool 
for the London market. While this is not 
the first appearance of Vermont apples in 
Europe, it is the first time that they will ap- 
pear on the market there under the Vermont 
name. Previously the apples have been ship- 
ped to New York where they were re-packed 
and sent to Europe under the firm names 
of New York concerns. But the apples which 
are being bought up by Mr. Blohm are pack- 
ed on the premises, and on the head of each 
barrel is stenciled in large letters, Vermont 
Apples, packed by C. A. Blohm Company, 
Limited, at Isle La Motte, Vermont, U. S. A. 
New York and Boston companies have also 
bought heavy shipments from the orchards 
at Isle La Motte. The freight rate has ad- 
vanced from a little less than one dollar to 


from $1.50 to $1.75 from Boston to Liverpool. 
The revenue from the orchards of Vermont 
grows yearly with the increased care which 


is given them. 


Auto Trucks To Facilitate Distribution— 
Reviewing the Indiana Apple Show and the 
1915 crop conditions C. M. Hobbs last month 
said: “We have demonstrated that by using 
up-to-date orchard culture we can grow as 
good crops of as good quality as any grown 
anywhere. The all-important question now 
is the profitable distribution of the crop. 
Even this season, with its immense crop, 
thousands of people did not get all the apples 
they wanted or could use. When to the 
cost of growing is added the expense of pick- 
ing, the package, freight, commission and re- 
tailer’s profit the price is more than the 
masses can afford and they go hungry for 
more economical method of distributing the 
crop. 

“With the good roads system we will soon 
have and the auto truck, I can see at least 
a partial solution of the problem. A truck 
that will carry 100 bushels or more of apples 
could make daily trips over given routes 
miles away from the orchard reaching the 
towns and country people along the route, 
selling directly to the consumer and to the 
dealer at a profit and keeping the price with- 
in the reach of the masses. If we are to 
dispose of all the apples we are to grow in 
the near future, we must get them to the 
masses at a price at which they can afford 
to use all they want. 

“The consumption of good fruit is enor- 
mous when persons can get all they want. 
For example, the 600 inmates of the Indiana 
Boys’ School at Plainfield consume annually 
5,000 bushels of apples and ‘holler’ for 
more.” 

Top Layer of Apples At the an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society last month Senator H. M. 
Dunlap, Savoy, Ill., the biggest apple grower 
in Illinois, said the apples on the top of the 


barrel should be about 20 per cent. better 
than the others in the barrel, because the 
buyer judged from the face of the barrel and 
if the apples were of better color, good 
show apples, they got better attention. 

“Make your apples smile,” he said. “There 
is no more reason why you should do other- 
wise than there is that a pretty girl should 
wear a pair of ugly shoes.” 

That is directly against the advice which 
has long been given to the apple grower 
and packer. Doubtless it is a just rebuke to 
a fickle public which buys according to sight 
instead of according to quality. From ex- 
perience such as Senator Dunlap has had 
growers have learned to meet the buyer's 
whims. We believe Senator Dunlap would 
argue for full value, for the price asked, all 
the way through the package. 
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The Possibilities and Future of Fruit Growing 


JAMES G. MOORE, Associate Horticulturist, University of Wisconsin 


ANY a man who possesses a young 
M orchard is asking himself, “What does 

the future hold for the fruit grower?” 
The answer to such a question must neces- 
sarily be a prophecy and as I lay no claims 
to abilities along that line, I hesitated some- 
what in accepting an invitation from your 
secretary to speak to you on the subject. As 
I consider the so-called practical subjects to 
which you have listened and are to listen, 
I have even greater hesitancy in presenting 
a subject which by many might be styled 
“theoretical.” The far-famed prophets of 
old were considered theoretical and yet the 
prophecies which they pronounced came 
true because they studied the casual factors 
of their time and from them reached conclu- 
sions which the test of time proved correct. 
Perhaps then by following their method we 
may be able to prophesy correctly concern- 
ing the possibilities and future of fruit grow- 
ing. 

The fact that the question is raised indi- 
cates that there is a possibility that the 
future of commercial fruit growing may not 
be so bright as many supposed, two or three 
years ago, that it would be. The careful 
observer has noticed for some time past 
marked indications of a falling off in interest 
in orchard planting and in the enthusiasm 
with which the industry is discussed in the 
popular press. The “signs of the times” 
have been gradually becoming less favorable 
to the industry. In order to judge the value 
of these signs in helping us to reach a con- 
clusion, it is necessary that we study the 
factors underlying them. 

A few years ago there developed in this 
country a propaganda which came to be 
known as the “Back to the Soil Movement.” 
Agriculture, which had slowly degenerated 
in the esteem with which it was held as an 
occupation in the days of Washington and 
Jefferson to the rank in which the farmer 
was known as a “hayseed,” suddenly as- 
cended the scale until it became the goal of 
a multitude who had formerly only consid- 
ered it in derision. There were many causes 
contributory to this sudden change, chief of 
which doubtless was the very clever way in 
which magazine articles and advertisements 
portrayed the beauties and profits of farm- 
ing and covered up the background of hard 
work and worry. Naturally the man attack- 
ed by the “back to the soil” fever was desir- 
ous of getting into the most attractive form 
of agriculture, and fruit growing seemed to 
be quite largely selected as the line best 
fulfilling his ideals. 

The result is familiar to all. A general 
scramble of investors to get into the busi- 
ness as quickly as possible ensued and many 
growers already in the business increased 
their plantings. This made possible the 
day of the real estate agent and of inflated 
prices for fruit lands. Wild schemes were 
proposed for the development of commercial 
fruit regions and hundreds if not thousands 
of acres of Jand unsuited to fruit culture 
were planted to fruit. This was particularly 
true of apples. This boom in fruit growing 
was most largely felt in the western states, 
but it is very doubtful if there was a state 
in the Union which was not affected to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

Advertisements of land agents and often 
magazine articles written by men unfamil- 
iar with the industry contained many mis- 
leading statements as to handsome profits 
in a few years and the great possibilities 


of intercropping in meeting the expense of 
development. Orcharding was to be made 
easy. The land company was to do all the 
work, prepare the land, plant the trees, 
prune and cultivate, while the orchardist 
was to wait a few short years and then live 
in luxury on the returns from his orchard. 

This story sounded so good that many of 
the uninitiated really believed it and eagerly 
invested in so seemingly attractive a propo- 
sition. The acreage devoted to fruit grow- 
ing increased at an unprecedented rate. The 
first suggestion of trouble ahead came in the 
question, “How can the fruit from such 
large areas be disposed of at profitable 
prices?” The enthusiasm, however, was too 
great to be much affected by such a query 
and the land agent had a ready answer for 
any who dared ask the question. Plausible 
arguments sufficed for a time, but at last an 
unusually large crop put the question so 
forcibly to the front that it was no longer 
possible to ignore it and “over production” 
became one of the most momentous prob- 
lems which.the fruit grower had to face. 

The possibility and future of fruit grow- 
ing depend upon just two main factors, pro- 
duction and consumption. Many other fac- 
tors are contributory to these, but the final 
decision rests solely upon them. If we are 
to prophesy intelligently then concerning 
the outlook of the fruit grower, we must 
study closely these two factors. The rela- 
tive amounts of production and consumption 
determine whether or not there is “over 
production.” 

What do we mean by this term “over 
production”, which most of us use so glibly? 
I dare venture that were we to call for 
definitions we would get a rather wide range 
of answers. For the present I will ask you 
to accept the following definition. Over pro- 
duction of a commodity is its production in 
excess of the amount needed for consump- 
tion at prices sufficiently high to give pro- 
fitable returns to the producer and to pay 
the cost of marketing. Is there an over 
production of fruit in the United States, or 
is there likely to be in the future? If there 
is, then it is evident that the future of fruit 
growing is not bright. If there is not, then 
we may expect fruit growing to remain an 
occupation which will attract a fair propor- 
tion of our citizens of an agricultural turn 
of mind and return to them a just recom- 
pense for their labors in their chosen field. 

Were I to ask the farmers about my home 
city if there was over production of fruit or 
likely to be in the near future, every one 
would answer yes, for they have been let- 
ting their fruit rot on the ground this fall or 
selling it at about thirty cents per bushel. 
Their answer could doubtless be the answer 
of hundreds of other farmers and possibly 
many commercial fruit growers in various 
sections of the country. Neveretheless in 
spite of this fact, I am not ready to admit 
that there is over production, nor am I ready 
to admit that there is over production or 
to take such a verdict as an indication that 
there is a probability of over production 
even in the near future. In forming our 
judgment on this question, we are quite like- 
ly to depend too largely on the conditions as 
we find them existing in our local communi- 
ties rather than considering them from the 
standpoint of the country as a whole or even 
the greater possibility of our relation to the 
foreign demand. 

(To be continued) 


Low Value of Pulled Stock 
Prof. Frederick Dunlay, University of 
Missouri 

The low value of “pulled” stock for forest 
planting is clearly shown by experimental 
plantings made last spring on the woodlot 
at the Missouri agriculture experiment sta- 
tion. The station wanted to cover an ex- 
posed limestone slope and selected the na- 
tive red cedar as the tree best suited to the 
dry, shallow soil. Inquiries addressed to 
commercial nurserymen brought the an- 
swer that no red cedar stock was to be had 
for forest planting owing to the strong de- 
mand for such material as stocks on which 
to graft ornamental junipers. The station 
was thus obliged to turn to a dealer in 
“pulled” stock, this term meaning small 
trees that have sprung up naturally in the 
woods. The particular batch of trees pur- 
chased had been dug in the Ozarks in the 
early spring of 1913, planted in nursery 
rows and carefully cultivated for a year to 
encourage the replacement of lost roots, 
The plants came by express without delay 
and were set in the ground the day follow- 
ing their arrival. The stock was in fair con- 
dition, its defects being characteristic; the 
stems and branches were long and slender, 
and the roots included a few long branches 
with short laterals. The foliage was sparse, 
it being confined to the ends of the branches 
and yellowish green, 


At the Home of the Navel 
A. D. Shamel of Riverside, Cal., in an arti- 
cle in the Orange Judd Farmer, describes 
his visit to the original home of the navel 
orange in Bahia, Brazil. He says: 


We found a total of about 76,000 navel 
orange trees at Bahia. The trees are plant- 
ed at the average rate of about 100 to the 
acre. The city and state of Bahia are en- 
couraging the planting of navel orange 
trees, so there is likely to be a considerable 
increase in the area. 

The universal stock used in Bahia for 
the propagation of the navel orange is the 
Brazilian sour orange. The seed is sowed 
in seed beds much like the practice in Cali- 
fornia nurseries. The seedlings are budded 
when about two years old, at which age they 
reach a size of % to 1 inch in diameter. 
Shield buds are commonly used, cut from 
bud stocks of about same size as seedlings. 
These buds are inserted in the seedlings 
at 10 to 20 inches above the ground, high 
budding being the rule. 

Orange lands with bearing trees conven- 
ient to the city are said to sell at $300 to 
$500 per acre. The cost of clearing an acre 
is estimated at $2 to $4. The ant colonies 
on the cleared land are destroyed by fumi- 
gation, using sulphur and arsenic. Navel 
orange trees are planted during all months 
of the year. although the spring season is 
usually preferred. Trees are arranged in 
squares and are set about 20 feet apart, aver- 
age planting of about 100 to the acre. 


Although oranges, lemons, and grapefruit 
have always grown on the streets and in 
nearly every front and back yard in Marys- 
ville. Yuba county, Cal., and throughout the 
foothill districts of the county. their culti- 
vation for commercial purposes has never 
been undertaken. While in the vicinity of 
that city several small tracts will be set 
out during the coming year to orange and 
lemon trees where no irrigation is needed. 
in the foothill districts, with the aid of an 
extensive irrigation system, vast acreages 
are to be planted to citrus trees. Nursery- 
men in the vicinity have been rushed with 
orders for young orange and lemon trees. 





“A paper which gives the best value to the 
reader will geive the best walne to the adver- 
tiser as well. I don’t think there is any 
areument about the soundness of this view.” 
—¥F, Dumont, Chicago, Tll., tn Printer’s Ink. 
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Orchard Reclamation By Modern Methods 


began in the fall of 1911. I had 

been in possession for some years 
of a farm on which was an old orchard set 
during the time of my grandfather. It had 
practically never received any care or atten- 
tion, and its condition was ample proof of 
this fact. The trunks and larger limbs 
were covered with the scabby, scaly bark of 
two or three seasons previous growth; the 
tops contained many dead decaying limbs; 
the limbs which were alive were crossed and 
matted, and held a moderate yield of dried- 
up rotten apples, while the bases of the 
trunks were encircled by a good crop of 
sprouts. 

As I had plenty of young trees growing 
vigorously, it would have seemed but the 
part of wisdom to have destroyed these old 
ones, but I wished to use them in an experi- 
ment to see what could be accomplished in 
the way of putting new life into them by 
modern methods. I felt reasonably certain 
that the judicious use of the pruning knife 
and preventive spray mixtures above ground 
and dynamite below would work as great a 
transformation in those trees as has the sur- 
geon’s knfie and the physician’s pill in the 
reclamation of the bodies of many men. 

BEGAN WITH DYNAMITE 

I began the process by simultaneously ex- 
ploding four quarter pound charges of 40% 
dynamite to each tree when soil and sub- 
soil were dry, each charge being at a depth 
of 30 inches and at right angles to each 
other, each charge 10 feet distant from the 
base of tree, which caused the soil and sub- 
soil to hold in suspension barrels of mois- 
ture, enabling the tiny feeders to secure an 
abundance of nourishment hitherto inacces- 
sible. 

Then I removed all the loose shaggy bark 
from the trunks and large limbs by scrap- 
ing with hoe; also the accumulations of 
leaves in the forks and crotches and picked 
all the rotten apples, which with all refuse 
under each tree was gathered together and 
burned. 

Then I went at the pruning, determined to 
be unmerciful. I cut off the thrifty bunches 
of sprouts at the base of each tree trunk. 
All dead or broken limbs were removed. 
Next I cut out such of the live limbs as un- 
duly obstructed the entrance of the sunlight 
or caused the tree to appear unbalanced. 
Each limb was cut close to the body and 
each would be promptly painted with roofing 
paint. I had no set rule to follow in doing 


M experiment in orchard reclamation 


J. M. FIELD, Climax, N. C. 


the pruning, but kept in mind the ideal of 
an open well-balanced tree, and then used a 
little “horse-sense” in working to attain 
that ideal. 

THE SPRAYING CAMPAIGN 

Early in March, 1912, while the trees were 
yet dormant, I began my campaign of spray- 
ing. The first application was of lime sul- 
phur, 20 gallons to each 200 gallon tank, ap- 
plied through fine nozzles, pressure-guage 
registering 225. Just before blooming per- 
iod, the second application was made, using 
6 gallons of lime and 8 pounds of lead 
arsenate to each tank, same nozzles and 
pressure used as before. 

Third application was made when the 
bloom was off, but before calyx cups were 
closed. The solution applied was 4 pounds 
iead arsenate to each tank. This time I used 
Bordeaux nozzles under 250 pounds pres- 
sure. 

About June 1, I applied 16 pounds lump 
lime, 16 pounds bluestone and 8 pounds 
lead arsenate to each tank, using whirlpool 
nozzles under 200 pressure. 

The fifth and last application was made 
about July 1, and the solution was the same 
as that used in application No. 4 and de- 
scribed in preceding paragraph. 

No solution was ever allowed to stand 
over night, and the spraying was done only 
on sunshiny days. All the way through, the 
work was done according to the very best 
advice I could get from U. S. Agricultural 
Department and North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 

THE RETURNS 

The early trees began to give returns in 
July, 1912, among the number being nine 
Horse appie trees which produced 27% 
bushels of prime fruit in a season of great 
scarcity, which I readily sold at $2 per 
bushel; two Virginia Beauty trees, 15 
bushels, bringing $1.50 per bushel at Thanks- 
giving; one Shockley produced 30 bushels, 
which I easily sold for $1 per bushel. An 
old Limbertwig, 31 bushels, which brought 
$1.25 per bushel in February and March 
1913; three Edwards Winter, 30 bushels, net- 
ting $37.50; nine Winesaps netted $84; two 
Mattamuskeets $35. 

Thus from 28 trees which in the past 
several years had produced only small yields 
of unmarketable fruit, I had in the first 
season sold 248 bushels of first-class fruit, 
receiving $315.25. I figure that $115.25 
would be ample to cover all cost of explo- 
sives, spray materials, labor, depreciation of 


power outfit and all other items of expense 
in connection with the work done on the 
trees, thereby leaving me a clear profit of 
$200. This takes no account of 150 gallons 
of cider made from inferior fruit—inferior 
from the point of size only, all being practi- 
cally sound and free from worms—nor of a 
plenteous supply for home consumption in 
canning and making jelly. 

In the two seasons since then, the trees 
have been holding well up to the record set 
in the first, no commercial fertilizers being 
used, only ashes and barnyard manure 
under drip or edge of limbs. I cannot say 
how long it will be before these trees will 
need the dynamite treatment again or cease 
to respond to the effect of spraying, though 
it would seem that ten or fifteen years 
would be a very conservative estimate. 


Apple on Mountain Ash 

A despatch from Washburn, Wis., says: 

Andrew J. Fraser, who owns a fruit and 
dairy farm west of this city, is winning for 
himself the name of “the Burbank of the 
North” as a result of some of the work he 
is doing on his farm. Mr. Fraser prides 
himself on fruit raising, and his experiments 
are largely with grafting of apples of differ- 
ent types from one tree to another. In this 
work he has been very successful. 

One of the latest of Mr. Fraser's experi- 
ments is the grafting of an apple scion unto 
a mountain ash tree, a thing that has been 
considered impossible because the mountain 
ash is of a different family from the apple. 

Mr. Fraser made the graft last spring and 
those who have seen the graft growing 
thought it would die, but during the season 
the graft made a growth of 18 inches. This 
spring Mr. Fraser invited a number of per- 
sons to his place to see apple blossoms on 
this graft and he predicts that the graft will 
produce fruit. The success of his experi- 
ment is being closely watched. 

There are many large ash trees in Wash- 
burn and if Mr. Fraser’s experiment works 
out this county may be producing a “moun- 
tain ash apple” before many years. 


Lemon Crop to Exceed Demand 

According to the figures compiled by Man- 
ager G. W. Hosford, of the San Dimas 
Lemon Growers’ Association, the largest of 
the kind in the state, California will, during 
the next ten years, produce more lemons 
than are consumed at present in the United 
States. As one of the first steps for taking 
care of the rapidly increasing crop, Mr. Hos- 
ford announces that next year the lemon 
growers will inaugurate a national campaign 
of advertising on a large scale to increase 
the consumption of lemons. 
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Why Good Trees Are Worth More 


In a communication to Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, Samuel Fraser, Geneseo, N. Y., says: 

Apple trees may be bought for ten cents 
or for twenty cents when purchased in lots 
of one hundred of one kind. There is a 
possibility that both trees will leave some 
profit to the grower; in other words, a cer- 
tain class of American nurserymen are cat- 
ering to the demand for a cheap tree. The 
public can have what they pay for and no 
mere. The fruit grower who wants a tree 
well-grown on first class roots, propagated 
with care, will have to pay for it sufficient 
to reimburse the man for the additional ex- 
pense. For instance, in the East, it is be 
lieved that French Crab stocks are the best 
fcr apples because the roots are cleaner from 
aphis, crown gall, hairy root and other dis- 
eases which are now recognized as danger- 
ous to introduce into the orchard. Second, 
they thrive better under Eastern conditions. 
In this particular instance the American 
grown, for instance Kansas grown, seedlings 
during recent years could be purchased at 
one-third the price of the highest grade 
French grown seedlings. Naturally the man 
who is growing cheap trees would purchase 
straight rooted American grown seedlings. 
These are then grafted in the winter and are 
probably sent South to be grown in some 
section where the growing season is longer 
than it is in the North. In this way the 
trees produced are of good size and are 
grown at a minimum of expense, and such 
are often planted in our Northern orchards 
Should a Northern nurseryman purchase 
American grown or French gown seedlings, 
he may either grow them until August and 
then bud them or graft them as before men- 
tioned and grow his trees for three seasons 
to secure a satisfactory size. The trees 
grow slower, but the slower grown tree 
weighs more than a fast grown tree of equal 
size. 

There are nurserymen who are taking 
pains to cut buds from strong growing pro- 
fitable trees, who are trying to produce trees 
true to name and give the purchaser all he 


is willing to pay for. The question is simp- 
ly for the fruit grower to decide whether it 
is worth while to encourage the man who 
is trying to do his best or whether he will 
run the chance and purchase from the in- 
different grower. It is surprising the num- 
ber of men who will take the gamble and 
feel that for ten cents they can buy a first- 
class tree. There are trees and trees, and 
none know it better than the nurseryman. 
Whoever plants an apple tree, especially 
along the Atlantic Coast or even the North 
central states, has made an investment and 
has made up his mind to expend from $3 to 
$5 in taking care of each apple tree before 
it will be in bearing. I think if one will 
careiully work out the cost of carrying an 
apple tree to bearing he will find it will be 
somewhere between these figures. How 
icolish, then, to stop at five or ten cents in 
the initial expense, for the possibility of the 
tree repaying the expenditure depends to 
an enormous extent upon the judgment used 
in the first purchase. If a cheap, poorly 
grown tree and one with a poor root system 
is planted, one may never get the reward. 
It is interesting to note that in this year of 
an enormous crop, the average yield of the 
bearing trees of the United States is less 
than one-half a barrel per tree, that frequent- 
ly it is only one-tenth of a barrel per tree; 
in other words there are a lot of drones in 
the orchards, and for the live fruit produc- 
ers the important question is: Am I going 
to plant a drone tree or a producer? There 
are apple orchards in New York State this 
year which are averaging ten barrels per 
tree, that is, there will be a block of orch- 
ard, five acres or even ten acres or more, 
from which an average of ten barrels per 
tree will be packed. These orchards for a 
term of years will turn in a gross revenue 
of from $20 to as high as $40 per tree; in 
other words, one single apple tree will turn 
in as much money as an acre of beans or 
wheat or as much revenue as the average 
cow of the state. Men will expend $50 in 
buying a cow and have to feed her three 


times a day and milk her twice. The same 
farmer who is going to buy an apple tree, 
when he contemplates purchasing a horse 
will always prefer and pay more for a well- 
bred well-put-up, close-coupled work horse 
because he can do more work. If he is well- 
bied in one of the lines of the draft breed, 
he is worth more than a scrub. He will pay 
more {cor a cow capable of producing 10,000 
pcunds of milk than for one whose maximum 
is 4,000. Why not use the same head in buy- 
ing trees? If in doubt as to the difference 
there is between trees take a day and visit 
some reliable nurseryman or two or three 
of them and be from Missouri—be shown 
and don’t buy until you know what you are 
busing. If apples are to be grown cheaper, 
the man who purchases trees which will be 
gocd producers will certainly be able to stay 
in the game and make money, while the 
man with an ordinary scrub tree would 
starve. Think of the time and energy which 
the planter and his children will waste grow- 
ing a scrub tree when they might be reaping 
dollars by caring for a good one. We never 
get something for nothing. It costs more to 
erow a tree right than to grow a scrub, just 
as it costs more to grow a pure bred cow 
than to grow a scrub cow. 

Although we do not know much about it 
as yet, the work with oranges and lemons 
and the variation which is known to exist 
in other fruits lead us to wonder whether 
there ale not individuals in every variety 
which are better than others of that variety 
and whether they are not the ones to use for 
parents. Naturally the nurseryman who 
spends time searching for such trees and 
carefully growing them on first-class roots 
must at least get his living and be repaid 
for the additicnal expense, but it is up to 
the fruit grower who buys the trees to de- 
termine whether he shall get his due reward. 
Unfortunately not all who say they are do- 
ing this selection are doing it and it is a 
case where the buyer must beware. 
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Events in Mursery and Orchard Rows _ 


Special Reports to “American Fruits” 


Successful Grafting on Wild Crab—“I 
heard it stated that a wild crab was one 
of the best stocks to top-work on. I will 
verify that statement, saying I believe it 
to be the best on earth. I have both Pattens 
and N. W. Greening on it, and I never had 
as good unions in any grafting before. The 
second year [I had one fine Northwestern 
Greening, the next year twenty-one fine 
ones, and the last year 132, every one per- 
fect, and the Pattens had one cluster this 
year of seven, all touching each other on 
one twig. Me for the wild crab.”"—G. F. 
Greening, Grand Meadow, Minn. 

Spraying System for Florida Citrus Fruits 
—In order to minimize the damage done by 
insect pests to citrus fruits in Florida, 
which on the average amounts to from 25 to 
40 per cent of the crop, the Department of 
Ariculture has worked out a spraying scheme 
which has given striking results in the three 
years that it has been practiced. Practi- 
eally all of the damage that insects do to 
citrus fruits in Florida can be attributed to 
six species. The most destructive is the 
citrus whitefly; the second the purple scale; 
and the third the rust mite. To do away 
w'th these pests Government specialists ad- 
vocate four sprayings, two of which are pri- 
marily intended to kill the whitefly and 
ccale insects and the two others to destroy 
the rust mites. 

The cost of following such a scheme is 
estimated at from 2 Oto 35 cents a year; for 
this outlay the trees yield not only more 
abundant but much larger fruit. The in- 
crease in the size of the fruit alone should 
result, it is estimated, in an increased pro- 
duction of from 12% to 25 per cent, amount- 
ing approximately to 2,000,000 boxes for the 
entire citrus crop in Florida. If this scheme 
was followed throughout the entire state it 
is thought that the output would be at least 
*5 per cent greater than it is now, and that 
the appearance of the fruit would also be 
much better. In one orchard, sprayed rows 
vielded 60 to 70 boxes of fruit while adjoin- 
ing rows which were left unsprayed had 
only about 5 boxes. 


Forest Day Instead Of Tree Day—For the 
past two years The New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse has been in- 
teresting high schools in the planting of one 
or more thousand trees on Arbor Day in the 
place of the planting of a few shade trees 
only. That is, the College is urging that 
Arbor Day be made a forest day in place of 
a tree day. The right kind of evergreens or 
hardwoods for planting in different parts of 
the State may be ordered through the 
College at from $3.50 to 5.00 per thousand. 
Tn most instances the College is urging the 
use of rapid growing evergreens. In every 
community there is a piece of idle land, 
such as a barren hillside, the owner of 
which will be glad to have it planted up to 
trees. If the pupils of the school or the 
school will purchase a thousand or two of 
trees and set aside a day or more for their 
planting, as may be needed, the College will 
send one of its foresters out at no expense 
to supervise the planting. This is done be- 
cause the College feels that if the boys of 
the State help in the planting of a forest, 
the forest fire question will be very largely 
settled. No boy who has helped plant a 
thousand trees and has watched them grow 
will go into the woods and leave a camp 
fire or throw down a burning match. 

Moving Larae Trees—The State Forestry 
Co.. Indianapolis, Ind., has recently moved 
large shade trees successfully. “The secret 
of the succesful transplanting of mature 
trees lies in lifting a sufficient ball of earth 
around the roots of the tree to make sure 
that it will have its native soil in its new 
nlace.” said A. W. Brayton Jr., manager of 
the forestry company. “This proces3 pre- 
serves intact the fibrous roots upon which 
the life of the tree depends. To expose those 
roots causes them to shrivel and before the 
tree can reproduce them it gets such a back- 
set that death is likely. We lift the tree and 
earth bodily by derricks and put the load on 
wagons.” 








Rare Australian Seeds—Prof. Henry G. 
Walters, Langhorne, Pa., has received seeds 
of interesting plants from Australia for test- 
ing in Pennsylvania. He says: “Among the 
most rare of the botanical specimens I have 
received are seeds of a lovely tree bearing 
rcyal purple flowers in great profusion, and 
also carrying a tremendous jaw-breaking 
‘highbrow’ name. Specimens of the glory 
pea of New Zealand, the Victorian lilac and 
the gorgeous, bright scarlet hypericifolia 
have arrived. The Australian cassia is or- 
namental and showy, and should delight 
Pennsylvania plant lovers. I also have 
some seeds of a beautiful Australian ever- 
green tree with orange colored flowers, 
known as the Christmas tree of West Aus- 
tralia, not to mention the Australian flannel 
flower, a lovely variety of the common broom 
plant; specimens of the Australian bean 
climber, the Victorian olive tree, the allspice 
tree and the wonderfully fragrant baronia 
Specimens of Australian passion flower, 
spear lilies and wax flowers are also in my 
possession.” One of the largest trees, said 
Professor Walters, measured 470 feet, by 
actual measurement in Australia, and was 
81 feet in circumference near the root. He 
has several seeds of this tree. 

Medicinal Value of Grape Fruit—Grape- 
fruit, especially, is rich in medicinal prop- 
erties. From the bureau of plant industry 
at Washington, D. C., comes the statement: 
“This citrus fruit possesses marked tonic 
properties. Its pleasant and mild acid fla- 
vor makes it a pleasant appetizer and an 
-asy stimulant to the secretion of the gas- 
tric juices. The mineral salts contained in 
grapefruit have a mild laxative influence 
on the liver. The bitter principle has the 
same quality as that of cinchona from which 
quinine is produced.’ 

Utilizing the Waste—Near the packing 
house of a California fruit canners’ associa- 
tion 400 tons of peach pits were allowed 
to pile up. To the uninitiated these pits 
would be considered as so much waste to 
be disposed of, just to get them out of the 
way. But not so; the pits were cracked 
open, the meats removed and shipped away 
for the manufacture of prussic acid and for 
sale as bitter almonds, and the shells were 
sold as fuel. Thus does this waste become 
a source of great profit. 


Cold Climate Peaches—W. L. McKay, Van 
Dusen Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y., recommends 
the White Chinese cling seedling peaches 
Greensboro, Carman, Champion and Belle of 
Georgia, ripening in the order given. Cham- 
pion is white, and originated in Illinois; 
Greensboro originated in North Carolina, 
Carman in Texas, and Belle of Georgia in 
Georgia. Strange to say, these four peaches 
are exceptionally hardy. Their young wood 
and buds will survive heavy freezing, such 
as would put Crawfords on the brush pile. 
At Geneva, N. Y., 20 degrees below freezing 
has not injured these varieties, fruiting well 
on very heavy soil with underlying clay. In 
cold regions in New England and other 
northern states, where it is said to be im- 
possible to raise peaches, try the hardy 
white peaches mentioned, or the still hard- 
ier yellow ones, Crosby, a Massachusetts 
peach; Hill’s Chili, a New York variety, or 
Fitzgerald, from Canada. 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange—The 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the co- 
operative marketing agency of the citrus 
growers of the state, won a real victory, 
when at a meeting of the Exchange officials 
in Los Angeles a new exchange was voted 
into membership, bringing into Exchange 
control 600 cars of fruit formerly marketed 
by independents and increasing the Ex- 
change control in Tulare county from 12 to 
15 per cent. The new organization will be 
known as the Lindsay-Merryman Citrus 
Fruit Exchange and its membership will 
comprise some of the largest and best known 
growers of Tulare county. The new organ- 
ization starts with four packing houses and 
two more houses will be built. The Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange comprises 150 
citrus organizations in California, with about 
6500 growers affiliated. During the 1913-14 
season, Exchange shipments of citrus fruits 
from California totalled 28,186 carloads or 
11,262,185 boxes The returns aggregated 
$19,246,757, f. o. b. California points, or with 
a delivered value of $29,434,402. Losses 
through bad accounts for the season were 
335, of one-five hundred and twenty-fourth 
of one per cent. The cost per box was 5% 
cents, or 2.2 per cent on gross sales. The 
Exchange maintains salaried representatives 
in every jobbing center, devoting their time 
and energy exclusively to the interests of 
the Exchange grower. . 
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Profit and Loss In Farm and Orchard Work 


E. A. SMITH, Vice-president Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn. 


T appears at first as though it would be 
| a very easy and simple matter to keep 
a farm and orchard account, the im- 
portance of which is just as necessary as the 
keeping of any other account, yet I venture 
the assertion that there are many orchard- 
ists who fail to keep such an account, or 
who can tell at the end of the season what 
their profit or loss has been either on the 
entire orchard or any special variety of 
apples. <A hit-or-miss way of keeping ac 
counts is just as disastrous as a hit-or-miss 
way of doing business. 

Statistics show that more than eighty per 
cent of men who enter business fail—why? 
There are many reasons, chief among them 
is the inability to keep a correct record of 
their profit and loss account. 

Successful business figures in fractions 


kets for my product and take all the re- 
sponsibility of the business, its success or 
failure. If I now pay you all of my profits, 
in case of loss, how much are you men will- 
ing to pay me in order to restore me a 
reasonable profit?” The men had not rea- 
soned on this basis—They went to work 
again. 
Orchard Profits 

Now, if in the manufacturing business the 
margin of profit runs so close that it be- 
comes necessary to figure the fraction of a 
cent profit on each man, why may it not 
be equally important in farm work or in the 
orchard to keep just as close watch of the 
profit and less upon the labor of each man, 
cr each apple tree, or each acre as you may 
choose to figure it. 

last fall I passed a farm where a corn 
shredder and men were at work. They 


to the different parties who desire the use 
of the machine. 
Reducing Costs 

The same principle would apply to a small 
cold storage to be erected in the locality 
where there are several orchards. The cost 
of a cellar, interest and upkeep of the 
same can be figured out on a basis that will 
be profitable to the owner, a convenience 
as well as a profit to those who wish to 
avail themselves of the storage. In this 
way orcharding could be made more profit- 
able, for which it becomes necessary to 
dump the fruit on the market immediately 
upon gathering, there is often a surplus and 
it has to be sold for what it will bring at 
the time, for it was probably gathered in 
unseasonable weather and quick decay may 
result unless proper care is given it. If 
a man grows only 50 to 100 bushels or bar- 


of a cent ratio, and that fraction determines 
the success or failure of a business venture rels of apples, it will scarce pay him to build 
a cold storage cellar, but where there are 
several orchard growers in a given locality, 
one storage plant would readily accommo- 
date them all at a comparatively small cost. 
In such cases, it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary for the owner of such a plant to know 
what the cost of storage would be that he 
may figure out a reasonable profit for him- 
self on such a basis as will warrant the 
neighbors storing their apples with him 
until they are marketed. , 
Concrete plays an important part in farm 
work nowadays. It is cheaper and better 
than stone, even if there is a quarry on 
the man’s place, but not every farmer can 
afford to own a concrete mixer. If there is 
considerable work to be done, one man in 


were filling a silo. It is not every farmer 
that can afford to keep a corn shredder, as 
his acreage will not warrant his doing so. 
| thought, does this farmer know just what 
it costs him per day to run this shredder, 
including depreciation, interest, time, etc., 
ought to have a larger share of the profits, and what does it cost per ton to fill the silo 
and in a body struck for higher wages. The With these items figured out, this corn 
shredder would be made to do business for 
the neighbors at a profit to the owner as 
well as to the neighbors, besides being a 
convenience to them. 

One objection to co-operative farming and 
said the manufacturer, “then I shall have the owning of farm machinery by several 
to close my factory and you will get nothing parties is, that each want the machine at 
from me, for 37% cents per week or 64 the same time and dissension may arise, 
cents per day, represents my actual profit on whereas, if one man owns the machine, he 
each man’s labor, and I have to find mar- can fix a date which will be satisfactory 
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manufacturer said to the spokesman, 
“Would your men be satisfied if I were to 
offer them an increase of 37% cents per 
week?” “Satisfied!” said the spokesman 


“They would feel insulted.” “Very well,” 
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the community could, no doubt, be prevailed 
upon to buy a mixer, which could be used 
ror the benefit of his neighbors and at a 
reasonable profit and convenience to himself 
and neighbors. The cost of operation per 
day or the cost of handling the cement 
at so much per ton could easily be figured 
cut. The convenience would be a big item 
and at the same time the investment would 
prove a good one. 

These are but a few of the things we 
could mention which would reduce the cost 
of farm living and farm production. In 
competition with cheap foreign labor, it 
becomes more and more necessary every 
year that the cost of production be reduced, 
and machinery is the only avenue we have 
for reducing the cost, for it is not practic- 
able or desirable to reduce the pay of the 
American wageearner to the same basis as 
that of his foreign competitor. Such a re- 
duction would disturb the economical condi- 
tions of our country to such an extent that 
it would either result in starvation or revolu- 
tion. 


The Practical Side 
Now as to the practical side and how 


to keep account, say of an orchard of 1,000 
trees, which consists of four varieties—first, 
the value of the land must be decided upon, 
then the cost of preparing it for an orchard, 
the taxes and interest are to be reckoned 
from the time the work for preparation com- 
the trees, planting, care, losses through re- 
placing, expense of marketing, cost of 
crates, barrels, boxes, repairs, insurance, 
freight, horses, men and every item that 
means money. If this is not correctly done, 
of what value is the account? Let me ask, 
how many orchardists do this? How many 
farmers are there who can tell which de 
partment on the farm pays the best and 





NEW PEACH—WILMA. Originated in the famous 
peach belt at Catawba Island, Ohio. Selection from 
several thousand Elberta seedlings, several hun- 
dred of which were tested in orchards. An Elberta 
type of peach both in foliage and fruit, but one week 
later. Heretofore our stock has been used in the 
vicinity where it originated. Offered to trade in 
limited quantity. 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, 0. 
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American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture of All Kinds 

$1.25 per year, Canada, abroad $1.75 
Advertising rate: $1.00 per inch 


These are the Standard Publications of the 
kind. Based upon 22 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine. 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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gives the largest percentage of profit and 
how much? 

To what extent should the keeping of the 
orchard expenses be carried? It is a well 
known fact that some varieties of apples 
pay better than others. Perhaps one yea 
the early apple will bring the profit—an 
other year the late variety. It takes a series 
of years to determine which varieties in the 
long run are the best. With four varieties 
in a 1,000-tree orchard, an account with each 
variety should be kept separate, including 
the yield, replacing, trimming, picking, re 
ceipts, etc. The result may prove so sur- 
prising that in time an orchard will con- 
sist of only two varieties, those which pay 
the best. The result in any case will be 
well worth the effort. 

May Carry To Excess 

| agree that the work of keeping a close 
account of everything may be carried to 
such an excess that it becomes expensive 
and even burdensome. To what extent it 
should be carried is for each to decide. 
His good sense should tell him where to 
stop. 

People do not farm and plant orchards 
for their health or pleasure alone. As a 
rule, they do it for profit. There is pleasure 
in profit. The correct account is an adjunct 
and asset, for it helps locate the strong 
and weak parts in the system. An account 
then, should be established for the orchard 


BIND YOUR 


American Fruits 


Preserve all copies of this unequaled 
record of Commercial Horticulture, by 
binding each issue as it arrives. At 
the end of the year the volume will be 
completed with index for future refer- 
ence. 


STRONG DURABLE BINDERS 


$ .75 
1.50 





Heavy Litho. Boards - 
Full Black Cloth - 


Postpaid on receipt of price 


American Fruits Publishing Company Ine. 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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department, and the orchard must stand its 
share pro-rata of the over head expenses 
and general cost of operating it. 

There is a satisfaction in keeping ac- 
counts, in comparing with preceding sea- 
sons, watching the result, retrenching here, 
enlarging there, profiting by the past. Ex- 
erience put in black and white beat the 
memory in any market. 


Incorporations 

The Epperson Nursery Co., Portland, Ore.; 
capital stock $2000. C. A. Epperson, James 
G. Kelly and E. Langley of Portland. 

Grand River Orchards Co., Geneva, O.; 
$10,000; Willis F. Mann and others. 

The Piedmont Orchard Company, Cleve- 
land; $5,000; G. Campbell Mills, H. J. Norrts, 
M. MacLennan, B. A. Baskin and C. L. Nel- 
son. 

The Blue Mound Nursery Co., West Allis, 
Wis., has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$6,500; incorporators, Theodore I. Ferguson, 
R. C. Hollbrook, F. N. Ferguson, A. C. Han- 
son, 

Potomac Gardens, Incorporated, of Alex- 
andra, Va., with maximum capital stock 
$50,000 and minimum $1,000. The object is 
to conduct a nursery, and the officers named 
are Richard B. Washington, president, and 
Louis N. Duffey, secretary, both of Alexan- 
dria. 


If it relates to Commercial Horticulture it 
is in “American Fruits.” 
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LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS © 


5i Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 





KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One andtwoyearsold. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND 


Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACBOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1916 
T.R.NORMAN 


PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 
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LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 


Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum cf 25 cents will be 
refunded at the first Order of the value of least $10), our General Ilustrated descripfive and analytical 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages and 135 explanatory Vignettes giving the full descri 
ture with Prices of all the Plants which we cultivate, will be sent free to any person app 
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Program Western Association of Nurserymen 


sociation of Nurserymen will be held 

in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 8-9, under 
the direction of the president, C. C. Mayhew, 
Sherman, Texas, and the secretary-treasu: 
er, E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The members will be welcomed in an ad- 
dress by Henry L. Jost, mayor of Kansas 
City, to which J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia., 
will respond. Following the president’s ad- 
dress and the annual report by the secre- 
tary the association will consider a propos- 
ed amendment to the constitution providin : 
for honorary membership for those who 
have distinguished themselves as nursery- 
men, and for those whose fellowship and 
assistance have promoted the interests of 
the association. 

Among the matters of business to be con- 
sidered also is a resolution proposing chang- 
ing of the date on which the annual meet- 
ing shall be held. 

The program for the convention, present- 
ed herewith, is, as usual, a model of the kind. 
We have before directed particular atten 
tion to the exceptional quality of the pro 
grams of the Western Association, and con- 
sequently the highly valuable meetings. lor 
thoroughly practical, timely and helpful dis- 
cussion these programs are unequaled. 
Lloyd C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo., has been 
chairman of the program committee for 
some time, and we presume he is still act- 
ing, in that capacity. 

We particularly direct attention to the 
wide range of topics of direct interest and 
the highly representative character of the 
participants scheduled in the following plan 
for the meeting: 

THE PROGRAM 

Report of the Conference with Seedmen’s 

Convention—W. P. Stark. 


T : annual meeting of the Western As 


Report of Committee on Tariff—W. P. 
Stark, F. H. Stannard, J. W. Hill. 

Report of Committee on Trade Terms—.j. 
W. Schuette, E. P. Bernardin, H. B. Chase. 

How can the wholesale nurserymen avoid 
loss from so-called poor collections ?—Peter 
Youngers. 

The effect of the tendency of eastern nur- 
serymen to grade No. 1 plum, cherry and 
pear eleven-sixteenths instead of three- 
fourths—J. H. Skinner. 

Over-production and the relation of the 
apple seedling grower thereto—C. W. Cai 
man. 

The policy of giving away nursery stock 
at the end of the season—negative, E. H. 
Balco; affirmative, George Holsinger. 

Should the wholesale and retail nursery- 
men confine their operations strictly to their 
respective spheres?—J. W. Schuette. 

Benefits of the re-organized American As 
sociation and our relation thereto—J. k. 
Mayhew. 

The influence of the war on the demand 
for nursery stock. Can a better demand be 
expected after the conflict is over?—L. C. 
Stark. 

The benefits of parcel post and the ad- 
visability of requesting an adoption of con- 
tainers that will not damage nursery stock 
while in transit——Carl Sonderegger. 

Ways and means of providing the nur- 
serymen with reliable statistics on the sup- 
ply of growing nursery stockk—E. J. Hol- 
man. 

The state nursery stock laws and inter- 
state commerce—Curtis Nye Smith, Counsel 
Am. Association Nurserymen. 

The condition of of the nursery business 
in the East.—William Pitkin. 

The maintenance of wholesale prices and 
the immediate loss of business thereby. 
Henry Chase. 

Who are entitled to receive trade lists and 
the effect on the wholesale and retail prices 
when used indiscriminately.—J. H. Dayton. 

Transportation.—Charles Sizemore. 

Is there an increased demand for a high- 
er class of ornamentals? Should orna- 
mentals be grown chiefly by specialists? Is 
there danger of over-production in the or- 
namental line?—Frank Weber. 


The hardy pecan and extent of latitude 
in which it may be profitably grown.—W. C. 
Reed. 

The new Oklahoma state law pertaining 
to the nursery business.—Jim Parker. 

Question Box: Members are urged to 
make use of the question box by deposit- 
ing at any time, any subject on which a 
discussion is desired. 

The Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., 
was awarded a gold medal at the San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego Expositions, this year, 
for rose exhibits. 

Apples plucked from the oldest apple tree 
on the Pacific Coast, in Vancouver barracks, 
Wash., have been sent to the Department of 
Agriculture by A. A. Quarnberg, former hor- 
ticulture inspector of that district. The 
famous tree is almost ninety years old and 
produced a fair crop of apples this year. 

It is reported that a motor-driven machine 
for cleaning and grading fruit, that has just 
been brought out in Oregon, is capable of 
handling apples, peaches, pears, oranges 
and lemons, and of distributing them into 
ten yards at the rate of over 17,000 pieces 
an hour. 


The 1914-1915 citrus fruit shipping season 
closed on October 31, showing the second 
largest total of any year, that of last year 
holding the record with 48,548 cars, accord- 
ing to Coast reports. The total for the 
season just closed is 46,862 cars, which i3 
near that of the season of 1910-1911, when 
49,394 cars were shipped. 

Kentucky’s apple crop this year is the 
largest in the state’s history and it is also 
one of the finest. Every tree in the state 
that is possessed of life at all has borne a 
full quota of fruit, while those which have 
been properly cultivated and cared for have 
produced still more abundantly and the 
fruit has been of correspondingly better 
quality. The estimate of the state agricul- 
tural department is that the crop this year 
will total 10,501,000 bushels, as against 9,- 
000,000 bushels in 1914. 














ENGLISH NURSERY STOCK CONSIGNED TO THE UNITED STATES 
By James Smith & Sons, Darley Dale Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire, England 
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W. B. COLE Painesville, Ohio 


DWARF APPLES—Your customers will be immensely 
pleased to get apples two or three years from plant- 
ing. We have a good supply of dwarf apples to 
supply the growing demand. 

BLACK CURRANTS—We have a very large stock of Black 
Naples and Black Champion Currants, 2 years. 
We will make prices to suit customer. 

GRAPE VINES—Concord and Niagara, strong 2 years, 
well rooted, with long tops—just the thing for 
retail trade. 


BLACK RASPBERRIES—Transplants. Every nurseryman 
has had trouble in packing and shipping the 
ordinary tip plants in connection with other stock. 
Our transplants wl deliver as easily as a grape 
vine and at any time during the shipping season. 

CATALPA BUNGEI—One and two years, straight stems, 
fine symmetrical tops. 

SUGAR MAPLES—We have 20,000 Sugar Maple 13 to 4 
inches, straight, well headed trees, which have been 
given plenty of room to properly develop. Ex- 
treme hardiness, upright growth, toughness of 
wood, make them the most desirable street or park 
tree. 

PRIVET VULGARIS—We have a fine strain grown from 
cuttings (not seedlings). The stock hedge of this 
variety is over twenty years old and has never 
been injured by frost, although California Privet 
hedges, in the same vicinity, are frozen down 
nearly every year. We find it similar, if not identi- 
cal, to Polish Privet growing on our grounds. We 
are offering Vulgaris Privet at about one half the 
price of other hardy Privets. 

ENGLISH IVY—Several hundred three year plants grown 
to stakes with 3 to 4 feet canes. 
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| Stupendous Quality Inducement 


TO THE TRADE ACCEPTING FULL SHIPMENTS, A 
VERY GENEROUS DISCOUNT OFF MY FALL LIST 
WILL BE QUOTED AND FURTHER REMEMBER 


When You Want Plants as Good as Hathaway’s 


You Should Buy of Hathaway 
For you cannot find better even though you pay more 


I am offering in three grades or run of crop put up in at- 
tractive bundles the finest lot of quality plants I have ever 
grown. I offer in Raspberry Tip, Cane, or Transplants in 
Black, Purple, Red and Yellow, The Greggs, Cumberland, 
Kansas, Plum Farmer, Columbian, Cardinal, Haymaker, 
Royal Purple (the best shipper of all Purples) and Shaffers 
Collossal, St. Regis (everbearing red) Cuthbert, Eaton, Early 
King, Marlboro, Miller, Perfection, Ruby, Herbert, Lowdon, 
and Golden Queen. In Blackberry-Root Cutting, Cane or Suck- 
er and some Transplants, | offer Ancient Britton, Blowers, 
Eldorado, Early Harvest, Early King, Lucretia Dewberry, 
Mercereau, Ohmer, Rathbun, Snyder, Taylor and Ward. 

Strawberry Plants in leading variety, including Fall Bearers 
Currants,Grapes and Gooseberry in variety, also the 


Everblooming Butterfly Bush (@ flower) 


one of the best selling new novelties of re- ec 
cent introduction. Write me now inclosing 4 
your want list for my special offer for fall 
shipments to be made prompt at the time 
you say. Such service should appeal to and 
hold your continued patronage. 

Yours truly, WICK HATHAWAY 

Madison, Ohio 

A. A. of N. Permanent Badge No. 157 























Quality, Service, Price: 


These three; but the greatest of these is Quality. The 
Combination makes Value. I want discriminating, 
careful buyers to write for my offers on 
Ampelopsis Veitchii 
Clematis—Paniculata and large-flowering 
Berberis Thunbergii 
Spirea—Van Houtte and Anthony Waterer 
and other things 


Elegant Stock, Well Graded, Properly Packed; Value, PLUS 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS and Young Ornamental Stock 
for nursery planting sold for 
MR. F. DELAUNAY, 
ANGERS, FRANCE 
Good grower, even grader, careful packer. Lowest 
freight rates and such service as comes of many years’ 
experience in handling importations. 

APPLE SEED, Native and French 
KANSAS APPLE SEEDLINGS 
Shipment from Topeka or Newark 
MANETTI ROSE STOCKS, French or English 


Send your Want List. I may have just what you need; if 
not, [ may know where to pick it up, to your advantage and 
mine, It takes time to locate the right stock; I give it ALL 
my time. I want to be of service to YOU; I can; let me. 


JOHN WATSON 


NURSERYMAN 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 
December 1, 1915 














We Offer the Trade for 
Winter or Spring Shipment 


APPLE—A choice lot. 1 inch up. 
PEACH-—General assortment in all grades. 

PLUM AND APRICOT , 
PEAR—kieffer and Garber. Extra Heavy. Fine. 
PECANS— Al! grades up to 4 to 5 foot. 

FIGS AND MULBERRIES 

SHADE TREES—General assortment. 
EVERGREENS, ROSES, ETC. 


Our stock is complete and your want list will be ap- 
preciated. Attractive prices on mixed car lots. 
WAXAHACHIE NURSERY COMPANY 


J. R. MAYHEW, Pres. 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 























Foster-Cooke Co. 


NURSERY MEN FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GROWERS OF 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants 


Our stock never looked better. Send us your list of wants. 
Our prices are right. 

We grow our Stock up to Quality and Grade, not down toa 
price. Nevertheless, our prices are always in line. You can’t 
afford to pay less, and there’s no sense in paying more. If 
you are pleased with what you have been getting, you will be 
better pleased with our stock. Write for catalogue. 
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Amprican Fruits 


An International Journal 


Nurseries, Arboriculture, 
Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas, 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 


: SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, in advance - - - - $1.50 
: To Foreign Countries, and Canada’ - 2.00 
’ Single Copies - - - - - - 15 








Advertisements should reach this office by 
the 15th of the month previous to date of 
publication. 

Drafts on New York, or postal orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested. 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., DEC, 1915 


“Horticulture in its true sense is the art 
of cultivating tree fruits, small fruits, vine- 
yards, nut trees, flowers, ornamental shrubs, 

. trees and plants and all kinds of vegetables. 
Horticulture is one phase of agricultural 
activity that is not only necessary for the 

‘ support of mankind by furnishing fruits and 
vegetables for his consumption, but tends to 
make his life more enjoyable by giving him 
flowers, shrubs and trees to decorate his 
home, both indoors and out.’—Nebraska 
Horticulture. 





Commercial Apple Crop 
The American Agriculturist gives these es- 
timates of the commercial apple crop in the 
different sections of the United States and 
as compared with preceding years are given 
as follows: 





1915 Barrels 

ES nearer wae ae ee 2,850,000 
CS Eee 14,850,000 
a ee eer 8,900,000 
ie ee ae eae hee ae eele 4,740,000 
I I ce we-bcewseuewaas 5,050,000 
RS oe os a, kate dg hae OA ae ee 2,500,000 
Total United States ............38,890,000 
1914 Barrels. 

8 EE ep rere rr rT ee 4,270,000 
Sr err rer 18,340,000 
EE PE oo ie a inhale eke eo aie 6,225,000 
OR rer rey ee 5,830,000 
I OE oe eee em mba aoe 6,700,000 
SS ar 
Total United States............ 44,365,000 
1913 Barrels 

Se IE i wanceseassaecwwa 2,670,000 
Pn er 12,010,000 
PO eee ee 5,500,000 
A ea ee Eee 4,170,000 
EE Tee ee 3,700,000 
Be GE ooo cca wawewneean anaes aa ee 
Total United States............ 31,050,000 


As an apple state Arkansas with 7,650,000 
fruit-bearing trees ranks sixth among the 
states. She is close behind Pennsylvania, 
which has 8,000,000; Ohio with 8.505,000, and 
Illinois with less than 10,000,000. Missouri 
leads with 14,36,000, and New York is sec- 
ond with 11,248,000. These are the govern- 
ment figures recently issued by the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. And the same authority 
sets forth that whereas that in the decade 
1900-1910 there was a decrease throughout 
the United States of 33.4 per cent. in the 
rtumber of fruit-bearing apple trees, Arkan- 
sas showed an increase from 7,486,000 in 
1910 to 7,650,000 in 1910. Since then there 
has, it is believed, been a very material in- 
erease which will show in the next census 
reports, as there have been thousands of 
acres set out in apple orchards in the last 
few years. 

This is borne out by the statistics of young 
trees not bearing when the figures for the 
1910 census were taken. In the number of 
trees too young to bear Arkansas was then 
second in the list with 3,940,000, with the 
state of Washington first with 4,863,000. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 
The Record for 1915 


The history of the Nursery Trade and 
Commercial Horticulture for 1915 is record- 
ed in detail in Volumes XXI and XXII of 
American Fruits, the index of which ap- 
pears at the end of this issue. It has been 
the aim of the publishers to record current 
events faithfully and comprehensively. The 
many exclusive trade news items in every 
issue throughout these volumes attest the 
truly representative national and interna- 
tional character of this journal and make 
the bound volumes an unequaled record of 
the great industry they represent. Calls for 
back numbers have become more and more 
frequent, indicating the value attached to 
the record therein. Federal and state gov- 
ernment libraries have been particularly de- 
sirous of keeping their files intact. We have 
been obliged to disappoint many who have 
waked up too late to procure numbers of an 
edition exhausted. There are still some 
nurserymen and planters who ignore the 
value of a reference medium in their special 
line, until occasion arises for such reference. 
Then what they could have procured for 
12% cents is not obtainable at any price. 

The hearty co-operation of those in the 
trade is making American Fruits an excep- 
tional publication. Its columns are contrib- 
uted to by the leading representatives of an 
industry whose importance is more and 
more recognized as one of the principal 
sources of production for human consump- 
tion and the greatest of all sources for 
landscape improvement. The _ possibilities 
for development of this industry have been 
repeatedly set forth in American Fruits 
which urged to fruition the NEW CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NURSERYMEN adopted in De- 
troit, Michigan; and the DEFINITE PLAN 
FOR THE FORMATION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OR HORTICULTURE 
presented in Berkeley, California. These 
are accomplishments enough for one twelve- 
month. They constitute the most important 
national actions in the history of the trade 
for 1915. 


The Apple Shppers 


The International Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will hold its convention in 
New York City for the first time next August 
as a result of the efforts of The Merchants’ 
Association’s Convention Bureau, includes 
the largest producers and dealers in apples 
in thirty-seven states of the United States, 
the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Ontario, 
Denmark, England, Scotland and Germany. 

The officers of the Association are E. W. 
Harty, president, Boston; B. F. Hitz, vice- 
president, Indiana; W. M. French, treasurer, 
New York city, and R. G. Phillips, secretary, 
Rochester. . The organization has an execu- 
tive committee, a long list of special vice- 
presidents, and standing committees on sub- 
jects of interest to apple growers and apple 
shippers. 


The organization has performed great 


services to the apple industry in promoting 
better grading and packing, the passage of 
national and state grading laws, the use of 
standard packages, storage in transit, the 
adoption of estimated weights, land trans- 
portations in general, and ocean transporta- 
tion. 


December, 1915 


The International Association was formed 
in Chicago in 1895, and it was never strong- 
er nor more prosperous than at this time. 
One of the features of the meeting will be 
an apple exhibit for which prizes will be 
awarded. The President’s Cup was won last 
year by W. S. Teator, of Upper Red Hook, 
New York. The exhibits are of great inter- 
est and are important in the promotion of 
apple cultivation. 


Lessons from Indiana 

The apple shows which in recent years 
have been regular fall features are wonder- 
ful educators. The assertion is frequently 
made that investors need not go to the 
Northwest to find orchard opportunities, 
but until the practical evidence of what can 
be done in apgle culture in the middle and 
eastern states was presented at the apple 
shows referred to, many persons were con- 
vinced by the attractively packed fruit from 
the Northwest that it was only there that 
results could be secured. 

One of the greatest of the season’s apple 

shows was that of Indiana, in Indianapolis. 
The exhibits were very large and representa- 
tive and attracted universal admiration and 
enthusiasm. Incidentally there were dis- 
plays by nurserymen, for hand in hand with 
orcharding must come nursery tree planting. 
W. C. Reed, Vicennnes, Ind., also had a dis- 
play of Persian walnuts, hardy northern pe- 
cans and other nuts; also nursery trees of 
grafted varieties of nuts. The management 
of the show made this announcement: 
; The purpose of the Indiana apple show 
is twofold. The first aim is to aid the fruit 
growers of this state to produce better ap- 
ples and to market these in a way that will 
do credit to the state. The second purpose 
is to impress the public with the fact that 
Indiana is growing as good apples as grow 
under the most favorable conditions any- 
where else in the world—better apples so 
far as flavor and keeping quality are con- 
cerned. 

The apple show emphasizes the fact that 
Indiana this year grew more than twice as 
many apples as the state of Oregon: 50 
per cent. more than the state of California, 
and even more than the state of Washing- 
ton. 

Indiana has five and three-quarter millions 
of bearing apple trees and about two and 
one-half millions of trees not yet in bear- 
ing. Indiana’s total of apple trees outnumb- 
ers that of the state of Washington and is 
practically equal to the combined totals of 
bearing and non-bearing trees for both Ore- 
gon and California. This state has more 
than half the total of trees to be found in 
the state of New York, which is the leading 
state for apple production in the entire 
United States. This year Indiana produced 
more apples than the combined states of 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, Utah and Arizona. If all the orchards 
in Indiana received the attention given the 
average commercial orchard, the production 
of this state would exceed that of all except 
three or four of the states in the Union. As 
it is, Indiana ranks seventh in production 
for a ten-year average, being exceeded only 
by New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Missouri. 

These facts should convince residents of 
Indiana that it is a mistake in business judg- 
ment and an economic waste for them to 
spend $2,000,000 or more annually for West- 
ern fruit lands and another $2,000,000 an- 
nually for fruit shipped in from other states. 

It has been proved time and again that 
Indiana can produce choice apples at 5 or 
10 cents less than in the Pacific Northwest, 
and can market these at a saving of 30 to 35 
cents a bushel. 

The Northwest can well boast of its fine 
looking fruit and its excellent packing 
methods, and with proper distributing 
methods there should be a market for all the 
fruit that can be produced. 


Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 
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Active Work In Breeding New Apples 


serymen and orchardists devote their 

attention mainly to the propagation and 
planting of existing varieties of apples, con- 
tent to make the best of what they have at 
hand. This is natural and of course the 
thing to do. Years ago there was lively 
competition in the manufacture of carriages, 
oil and gas lamps and cumbersome cam- 
eras. Producers made the best of what was 
at hand. That was before the days of the 
automobile, the electric light and the kodak. 
But investigators were at work, as they are 
now, in many fields of endeavor and the 
dreams of half a century or more ago have 
been so long a reality as to be common- 
place. Until better apples than are now Cat- 
alogued by nurserymen are produced, the 
present varieties must occupy the attention 
of the growers. But the plant breeders are 
at work. Horticulturists realize that if there 
is to be progress in fruit growing new and 
better varieties must be produced. The ap- 
plication of Mendel‘s Law establishing some 
elementary formulas of heredity has given 
impetus to plant breeding. That the need 
of such work is apparent is shown by the 
statement by Prof. U. P. Hedrick, of the 
Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station, recently: 


| THE ordinary course of business, nur- 


Of the 698 varieties of apples described 
in The Apples of New York, both male and 
female parent are certainly known for only 
one variety; one parent is known and the 
other guessed for two other kinds; four are 
held to be sports from known varieties; 
and the female or seed-producing parent is 
given for thirty-nine kinds. Of the 650 va- 
rieties seventy-one are said to be seedlings 
(of unknown parentage); but for the great 
majority of the kinds nothing is positively 
known as to the origin. This poor showing 
for scientific, commercial or careful ama- 
teur apple breeding is due to several causes: 
Breeding tree fruits of any kind is time-con- 
suming and space-demanding; the pecun- 
iary rewards for individuals are inconsider- 
able or altogether wanting; institutions or- 
ganized to do plant breeding have felt oblig- 
ed to work in other fields where results 
could be more quickly secured and would 
mean more when obtained; and, lastly, 
plant breeding, especially breeding of tree 
fruits, has until recently seemed largely a 
matter of guess work and chance—a process 
most of whose fundamental laws were un- 
known. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Genetic Association, in Berkeley, 
Cal., recently, some account of the work un- 
dertaken at the Idaho Experiment Station 
was given by C. C. Vincent. A number of 
stations, particularly in New York, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Idaho, have 
produced trees from hand-crossed flowers of 
which both parents are known. The work 
at the Idaho station, whose object has been 
the improvement of existing varieties of 
apples by breeding, has progressed along 
definite lines. Prof. Vincent says: 

“The need of winter varieties of apples, 
superior to existing types, has been keenly 
felt by those interested in the culture of this 
fruit. There are many varieties already 
grown that have many desirable characters, 
but no one of them combines all of these 
good features. 

“The Jonathan, for instance, has the 
color and quality to make it a prized dessert 
apple, but its keeping quality is not the 
best and it is especially bothered with stor- 
age scald and “water core.” It is also very 
susceptible to blight. Likewise, the Ben 
Davis has its desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures. It is a great producer, the apples 
are good keepers, the trees late in bloom- 
ing, remarkably thrifty and free from dis- 
ease. The fruit is thick-skinned and is not 
easily bruised in shipping. On the other 


hand, the fruit lacks in crispness juices, 
flavor and texture, required to make it 
greatly prized either for home or market 
use. A great drawback in northern lati- 
tudes to the Ben Davis is that it is so late 
maturing that proper coloring is not secur- 
ed except in exceptional carses. 

“The good and bad points of many other 
varieties might be mentioned but what has 
already been said will serve to show the 
need of combining the desirable qualities of 
different varieties so that one variety may 
stand preeminently in the lead. In this con- 
nection, it should be mentioned that varie- 
ties of apples display many different types. 
Some trees are hardier, resist disease bet- 
ter, have better colored fruit, are later 
blooming and produce fruit of much better 
quality than do other trees of the same va- 
riety under the same cultural conditions. 
Thus in our work, we have taken these fac- 
tors into consideration, with a hope that 
these desired characters may be intensified 
to their maximum extent. 

“For this improvement, the Ben Davis 
variety has been taken as a basis using it as 
male and female. Crosses have been made 
with other varieties and from the resulting 
hybrids those will be selected that give 
promise of being adapted to conditions here. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


“The methods of securing cross pollinated 
fruits are much the same as those followed 
by plant breeders in general. The unopen- 
ed blossoms are emasculated and pollen 
from other varieties applied when the pis- 
tils are receptive. Usually two emasculated 
blossoms are left to the cluster. In the 
fall the pollinated apples are harvested and 
kept in common storage until Christmas. 
They are then brought to the laboratory and 
the seed removed. 

“The seeds from each cross are separated 
from the fruit, given a serial number and 
tied in muslin bags. These bags are put 
in 2-inch pots, placed in flats and buried 
where they are exposed to freezing weather. 
As a precaution against destruction by mice, 
the flats have always been covered with 
screen wire. Late in February the flats are 
brought to the greenhouse and the seed ger- 
minated. By subjecting the seed to the 
above conditions, we have been able to get 
approximately 95% germination. By the 
middle of May, the seedlings are from 10 
to 12 inches in height; they are then trans- 
planted to the nursery, in rows 3 feet apart, 
trees 6 inches apart in the row. The sec- 
ond season, the seedling trees are trans- 
planted to their permanent places in the 
orchard, 6 feet apart each way. 

During the spring of 1910, a total of 1,175 
crosses was made. The seed taken from the 
fruit of these crosses produced 146 seedling 
trees. The percentage of these crosses fol- 


low: 
Cross Number 
Female Male of trees 
Ben Davis x Jonathan........ ras 64 
Ben Davis x Spitzenberg. 55 
Ben Davis x Ben Davis. 2 
Ben Davis x Wagner...... cae 
Jonathon x Ben Davis....... con 
Winesap x Ben Davis....... ase 
Jonathan x Jonathan... .... ...... 1 
Wagner x Ben Davis. died Sok 
Delicious = JOROEROR. ....<0.. 2 


In 1911 a total of 3000 crosses were made 
resulting in 1920 healthy seedlings. Other 
years were also marked by successes. Last 
year 2527 crosses were made resulting in 
4544 healthy seedlings. To date there are 
10,915 hybrid seedlings growing in the sta- 
tion orchard and nursery. 


“This material will give us a splendid op- 
portunity to study fundamental principles, 
useful in plant breeding. We are trying to 
find correlations and are working along the 
lines recommended by Luther Burbank. In 
a recent communication from Mr. Burbank, 
he says: ‘In selecting apple seedlings, my 
practice has been first of all to select 
those which do not mildew—this can be 
easily done while they are young. This 
eliminates one of the worst qualities in ap- 
ple seedlings. Next, I thin out all the very 
slender growers with small deeply cut 
leaves. These always tend back to the wild 
state. In the next selection, I give prefer- 
ence always to those having large, fat, round 
buds, large, thick leaves and a_ stocky 
growth.’ 

“Such a procedure will enable the plant 
breeder to discard undesirable seedlings 
without having to grow each plant through 
to maturity in order to determine its char- 
acters.” 


20,000,000 Acres Waiting 


Henry Nordheim has sold his orchard 
near San Francisco, Cal., for $600 an acre 
and has removed to Texas. He said: 

Some people have the idea that nothing 
grows down in Texas but cotton and cattle, 
and it’s up to Texas to demonstrate that they 
are wrong. They say there are 20,000,000 
acres of idle land out in Southwest Texas 
waiting for somebody to come along and 
show what to do with it. Raising apples is 
just about as profitable business as I ever 
heard of so I’m going to start up the indus- 
try right here. 

Climatic and _ soil conditions in West 
Texas are well adapted to apple growing, 
end all the farmers in that section need” 
is somebody to show them how to go about 
the business. I intend to locate permanent- 
lv in this state and if my many years in 
the apple business have not been for noth- 
ine. | am going to show the people out in 
California that they haven’t a monopoly 
on the fruit business by any means 


Strawberries In Cold Storage 


By converting strawberries into crushed 
fruit, jellies, preserves and marmalades, the 
department of agriculture asserts that the 
annual crop of that fruit can be made to 
bring to the growers one-fourth more than 
it now brings. 

“Each year thousands of bushels of straw- 
berries go to waste in the larger producing 
centers of the United States because of low 
prices or some adverse conditions,” accord- 
ing to a report of the department. “This 
is a great loss and should be avoided. 

“Within the last few years some of the 
manufacturers of food products have been 
putting up fresh strawberries in large quan- 
tities for use at soda fountains and in 
the manufacture of ice cream. This indus- 
try offers important possibilities to the pro- 
ducer, manufacturer and consumer. Sev- 
eral large manufacturers buy surplus straw- 
berries and put them up in the field, while 
others ship the fruit to their home factor- 
ies. 

“One of the best methods of handling the 
fruit is as follows: Wash the berries thor- 
oughly in cold water, put them into tight 
barrels with sugar in about equal weights, 
load in refrigerator cars and ship to a cold- 
storage plant, where they can be held un- 
til needed. 

If the fruit is in good condition at the time 
it is placed in cold storage, it can be kept 
for a long time without, to any great extent, 
losing its flavor and fresh color. 

“The keeping of strawberries under re- 
frigeration is a comparatively new under- 
taking, but results that have been secured 
indicate that in time this can be made an 
important industry. It is possible to keep 
the fruit in such a way that its quality is 
practically unimpaired. In a single storage 
house 6,000 barrels of crushed sugared 
strawberries were held at a temperature be- 
tween 36 and 40 degrees Fahrenheit.” 
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The Mound Table—In Common Council 


Apple Demand Strengthening 


Editor American Fruits: 

Our business has been satisfactory. We 
have had all we could handle, but it seems to 
us that sales were not quite up to last year, 
although at this time it is impossible tor us 
to tell definitely. 

It appears that there is a better demand 
for apples than in the immediate past. The 
good price for fruit is evidently strengthen- 
ing the demand. On the other hand, peache 
seem a little slow. 

The outlook for spring seems to us un- 
usually bright, as general business condi- 
tions are improving, and people generally 
are going ahead with improvements which 
have been temporarily held up. 

W & T. SMITH COMPANY. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The Demand for Small Fruits 


Editor American Fruits: 

We are now in the midst of filling cellar 
orders and judge that our business «om 
pares favorably with last year. We notice a 
greater demand each year for the trans- 
planted raspberries, blackberries and dew- 
berries. The supply of this kind of stock is 
larger than usual but the demand is better 
and we believe the stock will all move. 

Currants and gooseberries are not selling 
as well as several years ago and the supply 
is perhaps larger than should be at this 
time. Strawberry plants are plenty owing 
to the general good rains over the country. 

Nurserymen are cautious about buying 
which will mean a good brisk business when 
spring opens. We look for a good clearance 
of stock in our line. 

W. N. SCARFF. 


New Carlisle, 0. 


Counsels Conservative Planting 


Editor American Fruits: 
We have had a very good business: a 
good as any fall to date. What the future 
has in store for us I am unable to predi: 
i am not looking for a great boom in the 
nursery busine next spring, but rather 
about normal business. 1 think it will be 
for the good of all the nurserymen in the 
country to plant conservatively for a year or 
two. 
THE BAY STATE NURSERIES. 
W. H. Wyman, Propr. 
North Abington, Mass. 


A Refreshing Experience 
Editor American Fruits: 

I have had 23 years’ experience as a grow- 
er of berry plants, and have enjoyed an en- 
viable and growing trade annually. My 
plants this season are the equal to any I 
have ever grown «4nd superior to many of 
the best of former seasons. My sales this 
season are very, very satisfactory. Never in 
the history of my business have I enjoyed 
so many orders, nor for so large quantity 
of stock. My last season’s customers, with 
exception of four, have all placed business, 
and added to these are dozens of new, first- 
time customers, several of whom seem to be 
surprised by the unusual fine plants I have 
sent them, and are backing up their approv- 
al by sending so many repeat orders. Par- 
don me, but if you knew of the many splen- 
did repeat orders,—some are now the third 
and fourth, and these from new patrons 
and also occasionally some one writes me 
a fine testimonial report, which helps to 
“jolly.”—you could and would appreciate 
the enthusiasm. Such encouragement tends 
to boost my determination to grow the best 

for the best trade the business supports. 

WICK HATHAWAY. 
Madison, Ohio. 


Strong Trade on Evergreens 
Editor American Fruits: 

Fall business in the evergreen line has 
been almost up to normal, with heavy book- 
ings from the trade for spring delivery. 
Evergreen stocks in splendid conditions 
owing to favorable growing season. Not- 
withstanding war conditions, we believe the 
nursery trade may look forward to a good 
eason for business. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Dundee, Ill. 


Conditions in the South 
Editor American Fruits: 

Conditions in the South, that is the part 
of the South we operate in, have wonder fui- 
ly improved since last year. Our agents 
report collections better than they have been 
for years. 

We think the supply of trees here is lim 
ited, especially peach. Some varieties will 
be short and not enough to fill orders a! 
ready booked. Anple, pear and plum are 
plentiful. 

SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Conditions is Northwest 


Editor American Fruits: 

As far as our own business and observa- 
tions of the trade in general in the North- 
west have gone this fall, conditions are 
about normal. The partial failure of corn 
has rather impaired the outlook, but condi- 
tions throughout the Middle West we be- 
lieve to be in general about as good as they 
were a year ago. Most all nurserymen in 
this locality have been able to get their fall 
work done well and the cold wave and ac- 
companying snow storm of November 13th 
and 14th has not been much of an annoy- 
ance. We rather look for an early winter, 
and while there is not as much fall plough- 
ing done as last year, at the same time 
much of it is now out of the way. 

THE JEWEL NURSERY CO. 
R. D. Underwood, Sec'y. 
Lake City, Minn. 


Some Practical Trade Suygestions 


Editor American Fruits: 

Crop conditions are good. General farm 
demand for nursery stock less. Commercial 
planters demand better quality and are will- 
ing to pay better prices. 

General conditions of nursery trade prob- 
ably more demoralized than they have been 
for years, especially in apple and peach. 
Wholesale quotations on apple trees boiled 
down are more particularly, what will you 
give us for them. Range of price being so 
great that no one could tell what the price 
was. 

Better methods, better grades, better qual- 
ity, truthfulness in advertising, cutting out 
of tree dealers, bringing the nursery busi- 
ness up to the same modern methods of effi- 
ciency as is being done in other lines, would, 
undoubtedly, put:the nursery business in 
much better condition, with an area of pros- 
perity ahead of them. 

THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO. 
J. MONCRIEF. 
Winfield, Kan., Nov. 18, 1915. 


A report of the Department of Agriculture 
states that this year’s Indiana apple crop 
reaches the high total of 2,883,000 barrels in- 
cluding 2,563,000 barrels of winter apples. 
Of the latter 1,076,000 barrels will be mar- 
keted, the report says. The crop in in- 
diana for 1914 was 1,433,000 barrels. The 
quality of the Indiana apple crop this year 
is also superior, being rated at 92 as against 
70 last year. 














OFFICES OF STARK BROS. NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., Louisiana, Mo. 
As many as 175 persons are employed during the busy season. 





The corner of Stark Brothers’ printing plant 


can be seen in the rear. The landscape planting on the grounds of the home nursery office is made up of many 
hardy shrubs, ornamentals and roses flanked by California Privet and Japanese Barberry hedges. Umbrella Cat- 
alpa, White Birch, Schwedleri Maple and native willow are the trees used in this planting. A formal rose garden, 
planted this spring on the west side of the office building, does not show in the picture. 
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(COXIE NURSERIES 
EONY FIELDS 


The growing season has been favorable 
and our Pe>nies are in excellent condition. 
The leading commercial varieties at attract- 
ive prices. Write for list and stock up now 
for the increasing demand 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PEACH SEED 


The Kind that Produces Results 
“Safety First”--Plant Peach 
Seed from Van Lindley 
and have no regrets 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 











Increase Your Trade in Ornamentals 

Many persons want toplant. but do not know how 
tu start, They do not want to pay a landscape 
architect to tellthem. Help them by giving them a 
copy of 
compiled from articles written first by W.C. Bur- 
gess for the Delineator. It is a sort of primer on 
landscaping. just fits the beginner. Stimulates a 
desire for shrubs and hardy perennials. Carries 
your advertising on the four cover pages. It is so 
cheap you can supply your agents with it freely, or 
mail ic for a penny. 
@wWrite for sample, quantity prices and testimonials 
If you want to please the farmers give them our 

Farm Record Book 


Arcadia Advertising Specialties Co., Inc. 
NEWARK, N. Y. 


At Wholesale 
Budded and grafted Pecan Trees in Schley, 
Stuart, Success and Frotscher. Wespecialize 
on wholesale trade. Write for prices. 


Florida Nursery and Trading Co. 
Lockhart, Alabama 














Information on 


Nursery Trade 
12 1-2 cents per month 


OU can keep thoroughly 
posted on Nursery Trade 
matters of the United States, 
Canada and abroad, through 
American Fruits Magazine, the 
most p-ogressive, only indepen- 
dent international publication 
in the trade. 


Endorsed by the leading Nur- 
serymen and Commercial Horti- 
culturists. 

Bound files of this Magazine 
constitute the »nly reliable his- 
tory each year of Nursery 
Trade matters. 


123 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
$1.50 per year 
in advance 























NO MATTER WHAT 

Periodicals you are taking you cannot af- 
ford to be without ‘‘American Fruits’’ de- 
clared by leading Nurserymen throughout the 
country to be beyond question the most able 
and valuable Nursery Trade Journal pub- 
lished. 

Twelve and one-half cents a month by the 
vear. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


Tr ] 
0 RO Ree 


One of the best nursery catalogues that 
has come to our desk is that recently issued 
by E. Turbat & Co., Orleans, France,—a 
veritable compendium of up-to-date approved 
varieties of European ornamental nursery 
stock. The first thirty-seven pages are de- 
voted to roses which are modestly referred 
to as “one of our largest specialties.” The 
lists constitute a directory of the rose. In 
the many pages which follow are listed such 
a variety of trees, shrubs, vines and plants 
that it would seem any want could be sup- 
plied. Some forest tree stocks are listed too; 
but another catalogue is issued by this com- 
pany to cover fruit stocks. A table of con- 
tents makes reference to the various classes 
easy. Not all the species and varieties 
grown by this company are listed, but orders 
are accepted for nursery stock of French 
origin not announced. On the subject of 
freight to the United States E. Turbat & Co. 
say: “For this season it may happen that 
some of our American confreres may be 
afraid of ordering goods on account of there 
being an overcharge on freight tariffs. it 
is true that there is just now about 25 to 30 
per cent. overcharge on sea freight tariffs’ 
but we beg our colleagues to consider that 
this overcharge will not be withdrawn at 
once when the war terminates, but will stand 
long afterwards for many reasons too num- 
erous and too long to explain here.” 


















The extract from the General Catalogue ol 
Louis Leroy’s nurseries, Angers, France, 
with price list for spring 1916, presents the 
usual large and varied array of fruit and 
crnamental stock carried by this company. 
The list is closely printed in small type and 
requires 120 pages. The company operates 
500 acres of nurseries. In a communication 
to the trade it directs attention to ability 
to supply customers as usual, notwithstand- 
ing the war conditions which it says are 
such now that shipments can be made both 
by car and water practically as_ before. 
Prices are declared to be lower than usual 
due to lack of sale last fall and spring 
(1914-1915), but it is stated that prices must 
rise at the close of the war because of some 
nurseries having been abandoned. Mr. L. 
Levavasseur has been called to the colors, 
but the company assures the trade that it is 
quite able to execute orders. 


The International Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation has recently issued “Special Pamph- 
let 1915,’ containing valuable information 
for the carlot shipper, grower and packer. 
The pamphlet is compiled by the associa- 
tion’s secretary, R. G. Phillips, and con- 
tains a large amount of valuable matter for 
reference. 


The Leonard Coates Nursery Co., Morgan- 
hill, Santa Clara county, California, in its 
new catalogue offers the Holm oak, Quercus 
Ballota, bearing edible acorns, declared to 
be “sweet, good flavored as any good nut; 
tree very ornamental.” The company says 
it procured this variety in Southern Europe 
and offers for the first time a few trees; also 
that it is testing several Japanese species 
of oak whose acorns are sweet and of deli 
cate flavor. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB. CO., INCORPORATED 
STATEMENT of ownership and management of 
“American Nut Journal” published at Rochester, N. Y., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912: Editor, 
managing editor and business manager, Ralph T. Olcott, 
Publisher, American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Stockholders, Ralph T. Olcott, G. R. Olcott, G. K. 
Olcott. Sworn to and subscribed October 1, 1916, 
before Wilbur F. Osborn, notary public, whose com- 
mission expires March 30, 1917. 





if it relates to the Nursery Trade it 
is in “American Fruits.” 


Our Price List of 
Ornamental Nursery Stock 


Has been mailed to the trade. In case 
you did not receive it, send for it 


AUDUBON NURSERY 
Box 731 WILMINGTON, N. C. 





Seed and Nursery Catalogs 


TO BE EFFECTIVE your horticul- 
tural printing and engraving calls fora 
knowledge of horticultural literature 
and practice as well as good printing 
and advertising; it also involves matters 
of a confidential nature. 

Competitive salesmanship often in- 
volves taking sides, resorting to sharp 
practices, shaving quality here and 
cutting prices there. 

Service that serves, and printing 
possessing force and character, demand 
sincerity, knowledge, aptitude, enthus- 
iasm, imagination. 

These elements are not in the com- 
petitive classes. When you feel that 
you are in the market for this kind of 
service, let us know. Correspondence 
invited. 

1000 Original Photographs 
1000 Standard Plant Cuts 


THE KRUCKEBERG PRESS 
237 Franklin St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Phones: A 1420; Broadway 1420 





BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 

Azalea Indica, home grown 

Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 

Lilacs, best named sorts 

Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Biota Aurea Conspicua, 4}! sizes 

Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to4{ft..fine an 

Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 

Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorde Grandiflora 

Deutzia. Philadelphus 

We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 

trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 

P., JI BERCKMANS CO, Inc. 


Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA. 





Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
56 Pine St., N. Y. 





NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial borti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europ- 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75 cents, covering cost of postage yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 

Established 1883 
4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 





FOR SPRING OF 1916 


We offer more than our usual supply of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have a large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Ill. 











FRUIT TREES 


The Nurseries 


HOUNSLOW, 








ROSES 
IN HEAVY QUANTITIES 
Please Write Direct as We Have No Agents 
Catalogue free on application 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


Established 1820 


MANETTI STOCKS 


ENGLAND 
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Tree Planting With Dynamite 


During the spring of 1911, I set out a 
young orchard which covered 25 acres. In 
laying out the tract one row came exactly 
in an old road that was hard, barren soil. 
1 could hardly dig holes here at all because 
of the extreme hardness of the ground. | 
did not wish to move the row to one side 
as that would spoil the symmetry of the 
tract. I decided to try dynamite for loosen 
ing up the ground. 

I took a dirt auger and bored a small 
hole to a depth of 30 inches and exploded 
one-half stick of 40 per cent. dynamite in 
the bottom of it. It did not tear up the sur- 
face as I had expected it to do, but when I 
dug down to see what the effect was under- 
neath, I was surprised to find the hard sub 
soil thoroughly pulverized to a distance of 
1% to 2 feet on each side. This seemed to 
be in excellent condition for my young trees, 
and |! gave the other holes in the old road 
the same treatment. Then I was so well 
satisfied with the results that I decided to 
use dynamite for my whole tract, as I fig- 
ured it would pay me well to loosen up all 
the holes so much better than could be done 
with any implement I had. 

The results following this rather exten- 
sive experiment were extremely interest- 
ing in view of the severe drouth of 1911 to 
which the young trees were soon after sub- 
jected. Not one of the 1,250 trees was killed 
by the dry weather, although I had to re- 
plant about 25 that died from other causes. 
This, to me, is remarkable in the light of 
the fact that fully 50 per cent. of trees plant- 
ed in this section during the spring of 1911 
in spaded holes in fairly good ground, per- 
ished, while mine, even in the old road 
place, flourished. A prominent nurseryman 
who secured scions from my Delicious trees 
told me that the growth was extraordinary 
for that season. 

I feel that I have already been more than 
repaid both in satisfaction and in a finan- 
cial way for the expenditure of six cents 
per tree that I made for the dynamite, and 
certainly the returns are not yet all in. I 
have used dynamite in clearing fields of 
old stumps, boulders, etc., during a period 
extending over five years, but its use as a 
sub-soil pulverizer was new to me. In this 
role, however, it succeeded beyond my most 
hopeful expectations. 

J. M. FIELD. 
Climax, N. C. 


Fine Results in Texas 
Editor American Fruits: 

The season in Texas has been fine, plenty 
of summer rains, fine growth of stock, with 
a fine fall to handle it. 

The campaign for diversification of crops 
rather than the “all cotton” regime of the 
past, is bringing fine results. The war scare 
of 1914 has blown over, or become recon- 
ciled, the financial conditions are greatly 
improved and still improving. On the whole 
nurserymen are pushing hard and faring 
well. 

There is a spirit of optimism and better 
home conditions throughout the South with 
more or less of commercial orcharding 
which give expression in nursery planting 
to a good degree. 

TEXAS NURSERY CO., 
JOHN S. KERR. 
Sherman, Tex., Nov. 22, 1915. : 


New Nursery Storage Building 

The McKay Nursery Company, Pardee- 
ville, Wisconsin, have recently completed an 
addition to their storage building at their 
nurseries, Waterloo, Wisconsin. 

The company now has a modern, frost- 
proof brick and hollowtile storage building 
54x 150 ft. The building has an overhead 
track system for the conveying of heavy 
boxes to and from all parts of the building 
and to the landing platform on the railroad 
side track. 

In addition to this building and connected 
with it is their billing house 40 x 100 ft. The 
company is able with over 12,000 square feet 
of floor space to pack and handle all stock 
under cover conveniently and with despatch. 

The lemon crop this year was the largest 
that California has ever had, and considei 
ably more than double that of either of the 
two previous seasons, the total shipments 
this season being 6,851 cars, against 2,954 
cars in the season of 1913-1914. The figures, 
however, do not exceed greatly those ol 
the 1910-1911 season, when 6,764 cars wer 
shipped. 


Secretary A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y., 
of the American Peony Society, has issued 
a Bulletin and the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for 1914-15, which includes a report on 
raising seedlings and expences of members, 
some notes on recent exhibitions and a list 
of the members. 

For first hand information on the iris, 
to date, the reader is referred to C. S. Har- 
rison, York, Neb., whose “Manual on the 
Iris” will answer any question. 

Apple and Peach Growers in West Vir- 
ginia, is a valuable bulletin of the West Vir- 
ginia Dept. of Agriculture, Howard E. Wil- 
liams, commissioner. 





Literature 


American apple shippers are advised to 
stimulate the demand and increase their 
shipments to Latin America and the Orient. 
It is suggested that by codperating with the 
Department of Commerce, extension of trade 
in this respect can be accomplished. In- 
quiries relating to these countries should be 
.ddressed to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
immestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. Ship- 
Lers are urged to apply to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. S., for the following 
publications, issued by that bureau, which 
may be secured at the prices shown: Spe- 
cial Agents Series, No. 62, 30 cents; No. 72, 

cents; and No. 81, 25 cents; Special Con- 
sular Reports, No. 62, 10 cents; and Tariff 
Series, No. 19a, 5 cents. 

In the revised edition of “Principles of 
Fruit Growing” Prof. L. H. Bailey cites the 
two types of commercial fruit growing—that 
which aims at a special or personal market, 
and that which aims at the general or open 
maiket. The ideals of these two types of 
fruit-growing are very unlike. The methods 
and the varieties that succeed for the one 
may not succeed for the other. The grower 
for the special market provides a product de- 
sired for its intrinsic qualities and usually 
works on a small base. The man who grows 
fruit for the world’s market has no personal 
custonier; he works on a large base. Prof. 
sailey directs attention to the fact that it 
is the large base on which American fruit- 
growing is established that enables it to 
enter European markets. The contrasting 
of American and European methods is only 
one of hundreds of valuable features of this 
standard work on Commercial Orcharding. 
it would be difficult to imagine a condition 
confronting the fruit grower, in any section, 
which this book does not consider. It cov- 
ers the entire gamut, from nursery stock to 
packing and selling methods. It should be 
in the library of every fruit grower. It is 
fully illustrated and closely indexed for easy 
reference. 

A highly interesting bulletin is that is- 
sued by the Dept. of Agriculture of the State 
of New York on “Agricultural Organizations 
in European Countries,” the result of a 
visit by former Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Raymond A. Pearson to fifteen Euro- 
pean countries. The subject matter is pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings from pho- 
tographs taken by the author. 

Recent bulletins from the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture are “The San Jose Scale and Its 
Control,” by A. L. Quaintance, and ““The Con- 
trol of Root-knot,” by Ernest A. Bessey and 
L.. P. Byars. 
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ONE OF THE GRAND TRAVERSE FRUIT COMPANY ORCHARDS, EMPIRE, MICH. 


250 acres; Peaches, Apples, Cherries. 


1 and 2 year trees after planting 
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Hinerican Hut Groves—“HUmerican Fruits” Series 


Northern Nut Growers’ Association 


Nut Contest 1915 

In the interest of science and of American 
horticulture this association is trying to find, 
and to preserve by propagation, the fine and 
vaiuable nut trees of this country. 

To this end the association offers this 
year the following prizes: 

$50 for a native American hazel that is 
good enough to compete with the imported 
hazel, or filbert. The sender must be able 
to prove the identity of the bush from which 
the nuts come, if possible by leaving some 
of the nuts in place on the bush. No prize 
will be awarded if a nut of sufficient merit 
it not sent in. 

$25 for a shagbark, or other hickory excepi 
the pecan, that shall be considered by the 
judges superior to the few varieties now 
being propagated. 

$10 for a northern pecan, better than those 
now being propagated, that is native to lowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio or other northern 
state. 

$5 each for the best black walnut, but- 
ternut, Japanese walnut or any other north- 
ern nut, if of sufficient merit. 

Prize winners must furnish one lot oi 
scions, or cuttings, for experimental propa- 
gation at the request of the association. 
With this exception prize winners, and send- 
ers of good nuts not prize winners, will prob 
ably find opportunity to sell cuttings at the 
usual rate of five cents a foot. 

In addition to the prizes and the opportun 
ities to sell cuttings, valuable varieties re- 
ceive the name of the person sending them, 
and this goes on record permanently. 

The receipt of all nuts will be acknowledg 
ed and a written opinion as to their value ex- 
pressed by the secretary. 

Send a dozen nuts, or more, from each tree 


that is to enter the competition, and mark 
the tree well so that no mistake can be 
made if cuttings are to be sent. 

Send the nuts by mail in a box, or better 
a bag, containing a slip with the name ani 
address of the sender plainly written. 

It is requested also that a letter be writ 
ten separately describing the tree in a gen 
eral way, its age, size, location, amount ot 
crop and whether an annual bearer. Bul 
send the nuts anyway with name and ad- 
dress. 

This competition closes January first 1916. 

Send the nuts and all correspondence to 
Dr. W. C. Deming, Secretary, Georgetown 
Connecticut. 


Walnuts in Oregon 

In a helpful address before the newly or- 
ganized Western Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion last month, Prof. C. D. Lewis, Corvallis, 
Ore., gave timely advice pertaining to the 
troblems before the association, as present- 
ed in another column of this issue of the 
Journal. In his opinion the next ten years 
will see a tremendous increase in the output 
of this valuable food product, and Oregon 
will have a large part in that work. He 
says: 

The most encouraging fact concernin? 
English walnuts is that the consumption of 
this food product in the United States dur- 
ing the past ten years has practically 
doubled. Ten years ago, we were raising 
somewhat over 10,000,000 pounds; the last 
census gives us 22,026,524 pounds. In 1902 
we were importing over 12,000,000 pounds, 
while in 1912 we were importing from 26,- 
000,000 to 37,000,000 pounds. It has been said 
by some that we will have less and less for- 


eign competition. I hardly know upon what 
facts such statements are based, since the 
imports have increased, if anything, faster 
than the home production. It would not be 
safe for walnut men to feel that they have 
no competition. The pecan, filbert and al- 
mond all enter into some competition 
against the English walnut. However, it 
sheuld be a very easy matter to encourage 
the American people to use more nuts in 
their diet; in fact, they are already doing 
that without any special effort on our part. 

Prof. Lewis urges the members of the as 
sociation to try out as many kinds of stocks 
as may be had for propagation. 

C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., says: 
‘There is no doubt that the Persian walnut 
will flourish in good soil in Connecticut and 
elsewhere in New England. I have just 
been there to look at trees of this nut and 
others and saw many kinds doing very well. 
shere is good reason to expect the success 
of the hardy varieties there. The trees will 
not grow so fast as they do in the Pacific 
States, but they will bear at reasonable age 
and pay reasonable profit on the outlay if 
wisely handled.” 


D. I. Haralson, Goldthwaite, Tex., who has 
been handling pecan shipments from that 
point for twenty years, says express ship- 
ments have been the most satisfactory way 
of disposing of the nuts. During the last 
year the Wells-F'argo Express agent at Gold- 
thwaite, J. M. Arnold, did a pecan business 
amounting to 18,000 pounds of which 7500 
pounds went to Chicago, 10,000 pounds to 
Houston and the rest to points all over the 
ccuntry 

Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 
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‘Chestnut Trees for 
Nurserymen 


In a few years nurserymen will be propagating chest- 
nut trees in large quantities to supply a demand which 
is now being created by some of the progressive nur- 


serymen of the country. 


Eighteen years of specializing enables the undesigned 
to propagate successfully in great quantity the 


Sober Paragon Chestnut 


Sweet as the native 


nut and much larger 


Bears second year from graft. Commercially profit- 
able in five years. Commission men’s demand is ten 
times stronger than the supply, and increasing. 


Let me bear the burden 
of propagating worries 


I will supply the stock if you will sell it. Have 
300,000 prime grafted trees and many more coming on. 
Sober Paragon nursery stock brings highest prices. 
Prominent nurserymen are taking it now. Write at 
once for particulars. Can ship promptly. 


C. K. SOBER, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


kind whatsoever. 





Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 


BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


American Fruits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
on easy terms. 
than 3,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color 
plates. 96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. Vols. |, Il, Ill now ready. 


Six large quarto volumes. More 


The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience, 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 
Containing complete description. Everything 


newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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WAbat Ornamental WMursery Stock is Doing 


CALIFORNIA CONDITIONS—Prof. J.W. Gregg, University of California 


If the nurseryman is sincere in his efforts 
to determine all the conditions upon which 
the proper selection of plants depends, he 
will, among other things, become acquaint- 
ed with the soil and climatic characteris 
tics of the divisions or plant zones of the 
state. 

The nurseryman is “the man behind the 
plant,” so to speak, and as such is indirectly 
if not almost directly responsible for much 
of the landscape effect produced by his 
stock. If he persists in growing large stock 
of common, poor varieties simply because 
they are easily propagated and of rapid 
growth, he is retarding in the great majority 
of cases the progress that might be made 
towards creating variety and individuality iv 
our California landscapes. 

It can be stated that, as a rule, the easily 
propagated, quick growing materia! looks 
attractive when young and possibly fullfils 
the desire on the part of the purchaser for 
quick effects, but is short lived or soon be- 
comes most scragly and eventually proves a 
disappointment to the purchaser and a boom- 
erang to the nurseryman, or landscape gard 
ener who had to use it because better varie 
ties were not available in the quantity de 
sired. On the other hand, the slower grow- 
ing varieties or those a little more difficult 
to propagate are, as a rule, longer lived and 
capable of maintaining a better appearance 
over a greater period and in the end give 
greater satisfaction all around. Of course, 
there are exceptions to these rules, we know, 
and we have many good old standby varie- 
ties that no one wants to see discarded, but 
nurserymen should throw out more of the 





undesirable varieties and replace them with 
better ones. The carnation grower or the 
rose grower is quick to discard an old va 
riety for a new one that has proved to be 
better, and he finds such practice profitable. 
Why should not the nurserymen pursue the 
same policy? -At this point, however, the 
nurserymen may ask, why should we stop 
raising varieties that people call for and 
that we can raise cheaply and sell at a good 
profit? and I reply that just so long as poor 
varieties are propagated and grown in large 
quantities, just so long will people be in 
ignorance concerning anything better, just 
so long will they buy and plant the common 
run of varieties, and just so long will larger 
quantities or poor stock have to be grown to 
provide the same amount of profit a smaller 
amount of better stock would produce. 

But the nurserymen will say further | 
have a small stock of seme of the better 
things but can’t sell them. The people will 
always take the old varieties. Of course, 
they will just so long as they see your nur- 
series full of that class of stock, the very 
amount of it alone tending to prove to them 
that it is the most used, therefore muts be 
the best and you have not the backbone to 
say, “No! we don’t raise that variety any 
more, it’s no good, here is what we are grow- 
ing and selling in now in its place.” They 
will buy it, or perchance they do go to some 
one else, still seeking what they want, and 
they hear the same story, they will soon be 
convinced that the newer stock must be the 
best. Some of the better varieties may cosi 
you more to raise and you will have to 
charge more, but we know the American peo 


ple will pay the price if they know they are 
getting their money’s worth. 

believe further in specialization. I know, 
as you do, that some nurserymen can by rea- 
son of their knowledge, practical experience, 
and location grow some things better than 
others. Why not grow some few things 
well rather than a miscellaneous assortment 
poorly? When too many varieties are grown 
there is a tendency to neglect certain defi- 
nite requirements necessary to produce the 
best plants. As a rsult, many varieties are 
stunted while others produce too rapid 
growth, to the extent of becoming tall, 
spindly, week and devoid of lower branches. 
On the other hand, the root system, because 
it is the part of the plant least seen, gets 
least consideration, with the result that the 
most important part of the plant is restrict- 
ed in its growth because of unfavorable con 
ditions of soil and treatment. Ornamental 
nursery stock should be given more room in 
the nursery and more individual care with 
reference to soil, watering, shading, trans- 
planting, and resting, if such stock is to 
produce its maximum landscape value in 
form, habit, texture, and color, four very 
important qualities, which the landscape 
man cansiders most carefully in selecting 
varieties. 


W. W. Thomas, aged 44, died Nov. 13, at 
Anna, Ill., of typhoid fever. He was a leader 
in southern Illinois politics and was prom- 
iment in Masonic circles, being a member 
of the Mystic Shrine, East St. Louis, Ill. As 
a strawberry plant grower he was said to 
be the largest exclusive nurseryman in the 
world. 
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Your customers demand superior trees and plants— 
We have them—A complete assortment of both fruits 


and ornamentals. 


EXTRA FINE STOCK 


IN—— 


Hydrangea— Arborescens Grandiflora 
Berberis Thumbergii— Purpurea and Vulgaris 


Peonies—Thirty Varieties 
Phlox— Fifteen Varieties 


Pot Grown Evergreens—We ship them with pot ball 
attached. They will transplant as readily this fall 


and next spring. 


Write for prices 


The Farmers Nursery Co. 


Troy, Ohio 








R. B. GRIFFITH 


Grape Vines, Currants and 
Gooseberries 
Large Quantities for the Coming Season’s Trade 


Heavy Vines for Retail Trade 


Send in Your List for Net Prices 








ask for it. 





to answer all demands for: 


Roses one of the most extensive existing collections, 
deliverable as dwarfs, on their own roots; grafted 
on dog rose roots; budded on dog rose seedlings; 
in all the best Old and New varieties; also as 
Standards or Tree Roses. 


Rose Stocks such as Rosa Canina, of which we have 
largely increased our production; Manetti, Grif- 
feraie, Laxa, Multiflora, Polyantha, etc. 


Fruit Tree Stocks all varieties, all sizes. 
Young Deciduous Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, very 
important collection. 


J. Gouchault & Turbat Nurseries 


E. TURBAT & CO. 


| Nurserymen and Rose Growers 
ORLEANS, France 
Inform the whole Nursery Trade that notwithstanding 


the war they have maintained their Nurseries up to the 
usual level and that they will be from now very pleased 





| 

Young Conifers, very large collection, all the best sorts. | 

New Rare or Noticeable TREES and SHRUBS, 

the most up-to-date list published of deep com- | 
mercial interest to be consulted by all interested. 


Grand List HARDY HERBCAEOUS New and Old, etc. 


Our new WHOLESALE catalogue is ready. Please 
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Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore's 
Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS. M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 





MANEY & SAYRE, Inc. 


Wholesale Nurseries 
GENEVA, NEW YORK 


We will have forthe Spring of 1916 an extra 
fine lot of Apple, Cherry, Plum, Pear, Apri- 
cot, Peach, Currants, Roses, Barberry Thun., 
Cal. Privet, Hydrangea P. G. Also Bud 
Sticks and Currant Cuttings. Get our quo- 
tations before placing your order. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transp!anting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
genuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
Seedlings, Oaks, Ash, Catalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees 
Dahlia Bulbs, ete., ete. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





CARFFS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 


Small Fruit Plants 


1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 


Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 

100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 












CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr, 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 



















40 ACRES #2) °°: 
rb, Pro- 
gressive, Americus and other beset 
everbearers. Get acquainted 
offer for testing. Send us llc 
for mais ex and we 
will send you quality 
ev plants (worth 
and guaran to fruit al 






1, 
tory FREE if you write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 163 OSAGE, 1oWA 
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EVENTS 





SO} BONE 


Arkansas Hort’! Society—Fort Smith Dec. 
7-10. 

American Association Nurserymen—Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 21-23, 1916. 

Kansas Horticultural Society — Topeka, 
December. 

Michigan Horticultural Society--Grand 
Rapids, Dec. 7-9. 

National Orange Show—San Bernardino, 
Cal., Feb. 17-24, 1916. 

New Jersey Horticultural Society—Free- 
hold, N. J., Dec. 1-4. 

New York State Fruit Growers—Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Jan. 5-7. 

Southern lowa_ Horticultural Society- 
Atlantic, Ia., Dec. 1-3. 

Virginia Horticultural Society—Charlottes- 
ville, Jan. 12-13, 1916. 

Western Association Nurserymen—Kan- 
sas City, December 8-9, 1915. 

Western Washington Fruit Growers’ As- 
sceciation-—Olympia, Wash., Feb., 1916. 

Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 16-20, 1916. 

West Virginia Horticultural Society—Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Jan. 5-6. 

Western New York Horticultural Society 

Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 26-28. 


Dressing Tree Wounds 

A recent circular describing tree fillings 
and wound dressings for orchard and shade 
trees by A. D. Selby of the Ohio Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station says in part: 

Asphaltum and Sawdust Filling for Cavi- 
ties—The difficulties arising from the use 
of cement in filling cavities in orchard or 
shade trees are largely traceable to the 
rigid character of cement filling. The light 
color is at times likewise an objection to ce- 
ment as a material for such fillings; it also 
lacks adaptability for use in swaying branch- 
es. For these reasons and others we have 
looked with favor upon the formulae for 
asphaltum and sawdust fillings, first orig- 
inated and tested by John Boddy, City For- 
ester, Cleveland, O. The details briefly stat- 
ed are as follows, all materials being desig- 
nated by volume: 

Materials.—-Dry sawdust of any variety, 
and solid asphaltum, such as “Byerlyte” and 
that used for fillings in brick pavements. 

For part asphaltum to three to four parts 
sawdust. Moisten tools in Varnolene or pos- 
sibly in crude oil. 

For Cavities in Trunks—One part asphal- 
tum to five or six parts of sawdust. Moisten 
tools with Varnolene or crude oil. Stir saw- 
dust into hot melted asphaltum until desired 
consistency is reached. Distribute sawdust, 
as added, evenly over surface of vessel to 
avoid boiling over. Apply in cavities while 
still hot. No joints or sheet paper separ- 
ations are required as in cement fillings. If 
surfaces of fillings are irregular or lack uni- 
formity of color, coat them with gas tar or 
liquid asphaltum. 


Demand For Orchardists 

Trained orchardists are in great demand 
in Oregon and in other states. Of 21 gradu- 
ates of horticulture at the Agriculture col- 
lege last year five are members of ‘he O. A. 
C. staff, one is assistant at the Southern 
Oregon experiment station, two are instruc- 
tors in eastern universities, one is school 
landscape gardener of Alameda county, Cal., 
four are managers of departments in large 
commercial orchards, three are graduate 
students at O. A. C., two are managers of 
the home orchards and three are owners of 
large orchard and garden tracts. Although 
attractive salaried positions were offered 
most of the graduates not thus employed, 
the positions were declined in the belief 
that further study or working for themselves 
is more profitable than working for salaries. 





The street trees of Paris number 86,000, 
26.000 being planes, 16,000 chestnuts, and 
14,000 elms. 


**You are issuing a splendid Journal, cover- 
ing the news of the trade from coast to 
coast.’’—E. S. WELCH, President American 
Association of Nurserymen. 
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Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


Rooms 6 and 7, 122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Whelesalers of 
Nursery Stock and Nursery Supplies 
A very complete line of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 


SPECIALTIES 


Clean Coast Grown Seedlings, Oregon Champion 
Gooseberries and Pe tien Currants 


Write now 








Are You Looking Ahead? 
Plant Pure Bred Franquette 
WALNUTS 


Biggest future money-making trees you 
can plant, and require the least care. We 
are the exclusive growers of this hardy 
superior strain and largest Walnut tree 
growers in the world. rite for literature 
and prices, 

OREGON NURSERY COMPANY, 
ORENCO, OREGON 





‘*How to Grow Roses” 


This little book, of 36 pages, was declared 
by Bishop Mills, before the andience assem- 
bled at Cornell University during Farmers’ 
Week, to be ‘“‘the best thing of the size I 
have ever seen.’’ Price 10c. Single copies 
will be sent to members of the trade who 
mention American Fruits. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 


WEST GROVE, PA. 





$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
published. Every State, Canada and 
Foreign. Based: on official sources. 
Revised to date. 

‘‘Worth $5.00 of any man’s money.’’ 

—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. 
Sent postpaid $1.00 


American Fruits Pub. Co., ®4"3°"*" 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a: communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Foreign Oaks in America 


Several of the oaks of eastern Asia are 
established in the Arnold Arboretum, in- 
cluding all the species of northern Japan, 
eastern Siberia, northern Korea and north- 
ern China. In addition to these there is a 
large collection of young plants raised from 
Wilson's seeds collected in western China. 
These are growing rapidly and appear to be 
perfectly hardy, but their relationship and 
names have not yet been determined. There 


are many evergreen oaks in southern Japan 
and southern China, but none of these are- 


hardy in our northern states where only the 
species with deciduous leaves can be grown. 
These all belong to the White Oak Group, 
that is they are species which mature their 
acorns in one season, all the Black Oaks, 
which require two seasons for the develop- 
ment of “their fruit, being found only in 
America» There are six Japanese Oaks in 
the Arboretum; the largest and most valu- 
able of these are Quercus grosseserrata and 
Q. crispula. These two trees under favor- 
able conditions sometimes grow in Japan to 
the height of one hundred feet and produce 
trunks from three to four feet in diameter. 
In central Hokkaido these trees form a con- 
siderable part of the forest growth and their 
abundance and the value of the timber 
which they produce has already attracted 
the attention of American lumbermen, and 
it is probable that Japanese white oak tim- 
ber will become a considerable article of im- 
port into the United States. The next spe- 
cies, Quercus glandulifera, is perhaps the 
most widely distributed oaks of Japan and 
the common species of the high mountains 
of the central island at elevations over three 
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Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


The Installation of 


‘L.C.Smith& Bros. Typewriters 


is invariably followed by the discovery 
| that’ the bills for ribbons are much less 
than before. A large corporation recently 
found that its ribbon expense was cut in 
two. This is not an accident. It is the 
result of the mechanical construction that 
makes the L. C. Smith & Bros. cheapest | 
| to maintain. 


The ball bearings give light touch and 
eliminate pounding impact. The ribbon 
is accuated by the carriage, not the type- 
bar. The ribbon mechanism is auto- 
matic, so that the ribbon reverses at the 
instant the end is reached and without | 
added strain. 


Lew ribbon cost, low cost of mainten- 
ance and the highest efficiency—these are | 
| guaranteed to L. C. Smith & Bros. users. 


Demenstratien for the asking 


LG. Smith & Bros, Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Prineipal Cities 





thousand feet. This is a small tree rarely 
more than thirty or forty feet tall which 
sometimes begins to bear acorns when not 
more than a foot high. The small leaves 
somewhat resemble those of one of the 
American Chestnut Oaks. Two Japanese 
Caks with narrow leaves, in general outline 
like those of the chestnut tree, both hardy 
here, are interesting on account of their pe- 
culiar foliage; the larger of these two trees, 
Q. variabilis, sometimes reaches in Japan 
the height of eighty feet with a trunk three 
or four feet in diameter. The under sur 
face of the leaves is silvery white ana the 
bark is thick and corky. This tree is rare in 
Japan and possibly has been introduced 
there from China; it is common in Korea 
and in northern and central China. The 
bark is sometimes used as cork and the 
large, thick cups of the fruit are used in 
the preparation of a black dye and are sold 
in Chinese markets in large quantities 
Quercus serrata is a smaller tree with dark- 
er bark and the leaves are bright green on 
the two surfaces. The fifth Japanese Oak 
in the collection, Q. dentata, is remarkable 
for the great size of the leaves which are 
often a foot long and eight inches broad, 
obovate in outline and deeply lobed, and for 
the long, narrow, chestnut brown scales of 
the cup which nearly encloses the small 
acorn. This is a common tree on the moun- 
tains of central Japan and ranges far north- 
ward and to northern and central China, 
and, although it grows sometimes to a large 
size, it is rarely a handsome or picturesque 
tree. The dark thick bark is used in tan- 


ning leather. There is a variety (pinnati- 
fida) in the collection with deeply divided 
leaves. 


Ff. H. Hall in a New York Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletin says: 

Rarely do experiments in agriculture dis- 
prove commonly accepted beliefs; this has 
been the result from a four-year investiga- 
tion at this Station on the effect of various 
protective materials on the wounds of fruit 
trees due to pruning. Though many mater- 
ials were used in the test none was found to 
be of benefit; for in every case untreated 
wounds made as good recovery as those cov- 
ered. In nearly all instances the supposed- 
ly helpful covering injured the exposed tis- 
sues and retarded healing; the mechanical 
exclusion of the germs of plant diseases by 
impervious coverings and the destruction of 
these germs by preservatives and disinfec- 
tants proved without value; while wounds 
kept from drying out by some protective ma- 
terial healed no more rapidly than those left 
open to the air. 

In no case was there benefit from the use 
of any of the coverings. On peach all were 
so harmful that it may be safely said no 
covering should ever be used on trees of 
this, or, presumably, of any stone fruit. The 
injury from shellac was only slight. On the 
apple the avenarius carbolineum was very 
harmful, the yellow ochre paint retarded 
healing noticeably and destroyed some tis- 
sue, the white lead and white zinc were less 
injurious and the shellac did little or no 
harm but no good. 


Dr. H. J. Webber, director of the Univer- 
sity of California, it is announced, has pro- 
duced a cross between the orange and the 


tangerine which is called the tangelo. It 
contains seeds but is said to be of excellent 
quality. 


THE VERY BEST 


Apple Trees, one and two years 
Grapes Rhubarb 
Cherry Peach 


True Myatt’s Linnaeus, Divided Roots 
Kieffer Pear 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


American Elm 
American Sycamore 
Cornus Florida 
Kentucky Coffee 
Silver Maple 

Cut Leaved Maple 
Carolina Poplar 


Tulip Tree 


Volga Poplar 
Texas Umbrella 


Bechtel’s Flg. Crab 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 

Catalpa Bungei, straight stems 

Catalpa Speciosa 
Honey Locust, Thornless and Common | 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Althea 

Calycanthus 

Cydonia Japonica 
Cornus Siberica 
Deutzia 

Eleagnus 

Forsythia 

| Upright Honeysuckle 


Lilac, Common and Named Sorts | 
Philadelphus 
Spirea | 
Virburnum 

Weigelia 

Hydrangea Arborescens Grandiflora 
Hydrangea Paniculata 

‘“‘The Hydrangea we offer are strong, 


Berberry, Purple Leaved & Thunbergii vigorous plants. An unusually good lot. 
PRIVET 
California, 1 year, 12 to 18, and 18 to 24. 
2 years, transplanted, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 ft, and over 
Amoor River, 1 year, 12 to 18, and 18 to 24. 
2 years, transplanted, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 ft. and over. 


| ROSES 


Excelsa, a fine crimson Rambler 
Dorothy Perkins 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


Apple Seedlings 


White Dorothy Perkins 
Apple Grafts 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., 


TOPEKA, 


KANSAS 
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We Offer for Spring 1916 


A complete line of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock. 50,000 Peach trees—lead- 
ing varieties. Kieffer Pear—500 bushels 
N. C. Peach Seed, crop 1914. Oriental 
Planes, Pin Oaks—Norway Maples 
8-10 ft. extra fine, straight bodies, 3 
year transplanted (Holland grown). 
Cannot be beat in this country.—Nor- 
way Spruce—Spirea Van Houttii—(ex- 
ceptionally nice). 25,000 Sugar Maples 
Seedlings (Small) for lining out. 

Send Us Your List for Quotations. 


W.T. HOOD & CO. 


’ 


“Old Dominion Nurseries’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 





The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘‘ Land- 
scape Gardening,”’’ etc. 

An octavo volume of 347 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water, 
islands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates. maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Three Years for $3.00 


The subscription price of “Ameri- 
can Fruits” is $1.50 a year. A 
special offer is made however, of 
three years’ subscription for $3.00, 
if paid in advance. 


A superior magazine for the 
price of the other kind 








PLANT BREEDING 


By BAILEY and GILBERT 


Professor Bailey’s standard text, 
originally issued some twenty years 
ago, has been revised and brought 
down to date by A. W. Gilbert, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Breeding in the New 
York State College of Agriculture. In 
addition to the many changes made in 
the material that has been retained, 
there are now included in the volume 
new discussions of mutations, Men- 
delism, heredity and the recent appli- 
cations of the breeding of plants. 
There are also extensive laboratory 
exercises and a bibliography. Alto- 
gether the work is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia on the subject of plant- 
breeding, 

Price $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





F. KUIPER 
VEENDAM, HOLLAND 
Offers at moderate prices: Seedling Apples, Pears 
Wehaleb, Myrobalan, Dog Briar, Sweet Briar. 
Best assortment First quality 
Price list on application 
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Livest In Middle West 


In his address at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Horticultural Society 
in Indianapolis, President William M. Wal- 
ton, Laporte, said: 

This society is the livest institution for the 
advancement of horticulture in the Middle 
West. This is no vain boast but a well dem 
onstrated fact, for Indiana has been making 
wonderful strides forward in the last few 
years, and this society has been no small 
factor in that movement. 

Through all its fifty years of existence it 
has ever stood for better fruit and honest 
dealing, but I doubt if there was ever such 
an awakening as we see at present. Indiana 
has demonstrated to the world that she can 
produce the fruit of quality at lower cost 
than most states and with her excellent mar- 
ket facilities there is no wonder that we have 
been able to see the increased interest in the 
industry and the desire for improvement. 

The Indiana apple show has been respon- 
sible for placing the state in a better light 
along lines of fruit production, and we are 
now beginning to reap the benefits through 
better fruit and easier sales. While the so- 
ciety has put considerable efforts on the 
apple show, it does not necessarily mean 
that the apple is the only profitable fruit 
for our production. All fruits adapted to 
this climate do remarkably well and Indiana 
growers should strive to expand their busi- 
ness. There is no reason why those with 
the proper knowledge of the fruit industry 
should not treble their average and produc- 
tion. 

We have the soil, the climate, and the de- 
mand for high grade fruit and it is for the 
purpose of installing new vigor and knowl- 
edge in the efforts of the grower that these 
meetings and exhibits are held each year. 


Apple Facts for Nebraska 

1915 crop equal to combined crop of Utah 
and Idaho. 

1915 crop as large as Oregon and Utah to- 
gether. 

1915 crop greater than Colorado and New 
Mexico together. 

Nebraska sixteenth in apple production in 
the United States, being surpassed only by 
older apple states, like New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Virginia, lowa and 
Illinois. 

Major part of crop being produced in 
Richardson, Nemaha, Otoe, Johnson, Paw- 
nee and Cass counties. 

Present acreage of Nebraska apple orch- 
ards, if given the best of care, is capable 
of producing twenty million bushels of ap- 
ples. 

Unimproved Nebraska apple land ranges 
in value from $75 to $150 per acre. 

Bearing apple orchards range in value 
from $150 to $300 per acre. 

Apple orchards average forty trees per 
acre. A well-cared-for tree will average from 
five to ten bushels per tree during a ten-year 
period. Prices to growers for well-grown 
apples range from 40 cents to $1 per bushel. 





North Georgia Apple Orcharding 

Northeast Georgia is making wonderful 
strides in the development of apple orch- 
arding. Three years ago Louis B. Magid, 
president of the Appalachian Apple Orch- 
ards, planted 600 acres with 42,000 apple 
trees which are now in excellent health and 
prospering condition. Several hundred of 
the apple trees in these orchards are bear- 
ing this year—from a few to 50 bushels to 
the tree. Mr. Magid is preparing to plant 
500 acres to peaches. The section of Geor- 
gia about twenty miles from Tallulah Park 
where Mr. Magid’s properties are located, 
has already established a reputation for 
peach growing. He will also increase the 
acreage of his apple orchards in the near 
future. 
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WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 


Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 3 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - - The Best Gooseberry 
F ay - - - The Best Currant 


Uur supply of above varieties is al- 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grown and graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shall be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY C0., 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 

















The Principles of 
Fruit Growing 


By Pror. L. H. BAILey 


With Applications to Practice 
Twentieth Edition 
Jompletely Revised 

Illustrated 
Indexed 


Standard Authority on 


Commercial Horticulture 
Price $1.76 


American Fruits Publishing Co. | 


Rochester, N. Y. 





_ Manual of Fruit Insects 
By M.V. SLINGERLAND and C.R, Crossy 


This book is a full and practi- 
cal account of the insects which 
attack fruits—the enemies of the 
apple, pear, peacb, plum, bush 
fruits, grapes, strawberries and 
cranberries. The authors give 
the life history of each insect, 
describe the injuries which it in- 
flicts and make recommenda- 
tions as to the means Of control, 
primarily from the standpoint 
of the commercial grower. The 
more than four hundred illus- 
trations in the volume were made 
largely from photographs taken 
by Professor Slingerland. 


Price $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Prof. H. E. Van Deman—The Man 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, Chattanooga, Tenn., President Tennessee Horticultural Society. 


ENRY E. Van Deman who died at his 

home in Washington, D. C., on April 

28, 1915, was such a great benefactor 

to humanity that more than a mere 

obituary notice should be published about 
this great man. 

For the last half century he has been de- 
voting his entire time to horticulture, and 
aside from a few years serving as an in- 
structor in a college, his work has been 
given over to practical horticulture. 

Prof. Van Deman was a man of fine char- 
acter, a Christian gentleman and one of the 
most congenial men I ever knew. He was 
always striving to better humanity, and the 
horticultural world has certainly been 
blessed by his life. He was always optimis- 
tic, and his greatest pleasure, as attested by 
his thousands of contributions to the horti- 
cultural press, was in giving his fellow man 
the advantage of his experience and the 
result of his experiments. There was not an 
atom of egotism in his personality, but he 
was a man, and his simple life, and his 
sweet humility contributed to his great- 
ness. 

On a late visit to my home, I asked him to 
write me a brief biographical sketch of his 
life, which I felt some day would be a very 
interesting story for his many friends and 
admirers. I quote from his letter as fol- 
lows: 

Born 1845 In a Log House 

“I was born November 3, 1845, in a log 
house in Rose county, Ohio, that my grand- 
father built in the early days on the old 
farm and among my first recollections are 
the apple orchards that he planted. These 
were big trees then, some 68 years ago, for 
he was an old soldier of the American Revo- 
lution and came West from Pennsylvania di- 
rectly after that long and cruel war, through 
which he served from first to last. He set- 
tled in the great forest where timber was 
the most abundant of anything, and he 
spent all the rest of his life in destroying 
it to get open land on which to grow farm 
crops and fruits. 

“In those days they grew apples to make 
into brandy, chiefly, and I remember the 
remnants of the old distillery where he, 
and his sons after him for a time, made the 
fruit of the orchards into ‘apple jack.’ But 
my father was disgusted with the liquor 
business and when he took charge the distil- 
lery was soon abandoned. He kept farm 
account books, made of plain paper by his 
own hands, and in them are records of the 
sale of apples at $2 per wagon ioad for 
‘Picked winter apples’, and $1 per load for 
‘common apples.’ These were trees of 
those old apple orchards of my grandfather's 
planting and it was in them that I first learn- 
ed what good apples are. There was the 
Fall Pippin, Golden Russet or Bullock, the 
Yellow Bellflower, Genet (Ralls), Roxbury 
Russet and a few others of the varieties 
that are standards today. It was thus that 
my love for good fruit was not only born 
in me but nurtured in the apple orchards of 
my ancestors by gathering and eating the 
fruit. 

“My mother had an old-fashioned paled- 
in garden in which she grew vegetables for 
the family and the loveliest of flowers as 
well, such as the Easter lily, Peony, jon- 
quil, phlox and the dear little pansy called 
‘Johnny-jump-up.’ Although she left us for 
the world beyond when I was a mere child, 
I can well remember the tender care she 
gave all these things and the apple dump- 
lings, and pies she made from the products 
of the orchards. 

Learned to Bud at Ten Years Old 

“In the years that closely followed my 
mother’s death my father moved to another 
place and there he planted orchards of the 
choicest fruits that were then known and 
among them were the Tompkins’ King ap- 
ple, then a great variety; the Seckel pear 
and the Crawford peaches, early and late. 
These I learned to bud when I was not over 
10 years old and surprised my father in 
producing trees equal to those he got from 
the nurseries at Rochester, New York. We 
had the best berries and grapes of that 
day and the neighbor boys used to come to 
help me enjoy them. I remember the deli- 
cious Catawba we got by climbing to the 





porch roof and by reaching out of the up- 
per windows. 

“When the Civil war came on I was yet 
a boy, but I persuaded my father to let me 
leave school and enlist in Co. A. of the Ist 
Ohio heavy artillery in June, 1863. When 
this terrible time had passed over and I 
came home in the summer of 1865 a year 
more was spent in school, studying Latin, 
Greek and higher mathematics that was a 
practical waste of time and effort. At least 
I thought so, for I decided in 1866 to take up 
practical horticulture for a life work. There- 
fore I laid aside this class of books and 
bought a copy of ‘Woods Botany,’ which 
I studied with deep interest and endeavor- 
ed to analyize and name every tree and 
plant about me. 

“Just at this point I was fortunate in meet- 
ing one of the foremost pomologists of that 
day, Dr. John A. Warden of North Bend, 
Ohio, at a local fair where he was judging 
the fruit and to him I confided my recent 
decision and asked his advice about getting 
a place to work for some good fruit grower 
to learn the business. There were no agri- 
cultural colleges in those days where a 
scientific education was obtainable and this 
seemed to be the quickest and surest way to 
get what I needed, although we had a good 
farm and I might have dug out some sort of 
horticultural education at home. The con- 
ference with Dr. Warden resulted, finally, in 
spending two of the happiest years of my 
life working for this kindly and well inform- 
ed old Quaker. I plied him with questions 
and on rainy days and at night I studied 
the old book in botany, but got the most of 
my practical knowledge in the orchards, 
vineyards and berry patches at hard work. 
Now and then I had spells in the variety 
orchards with my preceptor, with record 
books, and baskets, studying the new kinds 
and there I first saw and tasted hundreds 
of them, some of which have since become 
standards of excellence and world-wide fav- 
orites. 

Organized U. S. Division Pomology 

“A brother having gone to the woods of 
Northern Michigan to build a house there 
I spent two years helping him. The rough- 
est of pioneer life was experienced, far 
from the conveniences of even that day, 
but it had its pleasure, and taught many use- 
ful lessons. There are today growing in 
that region many orchard trees on my 
brother’s place on the shore of beautiful 
Crystal -Lake and on the neighbor’s farms 
that I planted over forty years ago in the 
clearings in the woods. 

“In the spring of 1871 I took a Government 
homestead claim in Kansas and began pio- 
neering on the prairies, in true bachelor 
style. There was a siege with drouth and 
grasshoppers during 1874 and 1875 that de- 
stroyed twenty acres of apple orchard that 
I had planted and almost everything else of 
a horticultural nature. But these discour- 
agements did not keep me from going ahead 
and they were all replanted and more set 
out until I had about forty acres in trees 
and vines. I was married in 1876 and our 
two children, a son and a daughter, were 
born on the Kansas farm. It was my pur- 
pose to stay there permanently. 

“But without any previous notice I was 
called to fill the chair of botany and practi- 
cal horticulture in the Kansas Agricultural 


College, which I accepted with considerable 
reluctance and only kept during 1878-9. | 
did not abandon the farm or take my family 
away from it and went back to it with great- 
er determination to lead the private life 
of a fruit grower. But this I was not al- 
lowed to do for there was an urgent call to 
go to Washington, D. C., and organize the 
Division of Pomology in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was in 1885, the 
thought of the establishment of pomology as 
a part of the work of the Government hav- 
ing originated with me while exhibiting trun 
from Kansas at the New Orleans Exposition. 
For over two years I kept my family on the 
farm as it seemed too great a sacrifice to 
leave it for public life. The main reason 
for finally giving it up and devoting my en- 
ergies to official work was the hope of doing 
more good to the cause of horticulture than 
the farm afforded. For eight years I worked 
with all abilities I possessed to further the 
cause of practical and scientific pomology 
when a disagreement with the narrow-mind- 
ed administration of the new secretary of 
agriculture severed my relations with the 
Government service. 
Introduced Mangoes and Dates 

“During the year that I was pomologist 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture I instituted the work of investigating 
the fruit industry of the entire country. I 
invited the sending of specimens of old var- 
ieties of fruit for identification and this 
soon grew to be one of the most useful lines 
of work that has ever been instituted by the 
department. Varieties were compared and 
examined for their suitability to the differ- 
ent localities and conditions of soil and 
climate and these facts were published from 
time to time. 

“New varieties were sought out and put 
before the public for trial and in some 
cases those that were not worthy were 
condemned and warning given that discour- 
aged their planting. At that time there was 
no organized means of searching for and 
introducing valuable varieties from foreign 
countries but my desire to secure such 
things caused me to study the literature on 
foreign fruits and to send to many parts of 
the world for such kinds as might prove 
worthy of introduction. One of the most 
widely grown fruits in the world is the 
mango, for there are many millions of peo- 
ple in India alone who eat it very common- 
ly and as it is grown and eaten in all trop- 
ical countries it is safe to say that more 
people eat mangoes than apples. It is also 
one of the most delicious and healthful 
fruits that grow anywhere. And as there is 
a region in Southern Florida where the man- 
zo will grow successfully it was of my ef- 
forts to secure from India grafted trees of 
the choicest varieties, which was accom- 
plished in 1889 by the arrival of several 
trees each of 8 varieties. They were sent to 
Southern Florida and planted as far South 
as transportation was then available and all 
grew for several years and until a slight 
freeze killed all but one tree. This hap- 
pened to be a Mulgoba, which is one of the 
choicest of all mangoes and the old tree 
now stands at West Palm Beach, a monu- 
ment to the effort to plant the choicest 
fruit of the old world in the new. And 
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INSECTS AND DISEASES 


It has been estimated that the losses in 
the United States resulting from the codling 
moth alone amount to sixteen and one-half 
millions of dollars annually. The San Jose 
scale causes ten and one-half millions of dol- 
lars of damage. Miscellaneous injurious ap- 
ple insects cause ten million dollars in losses 
each year, grape insects nearly nine million. 
The total damage and loss in one year re- 
sulting from all fruit insects amounts to 
$66,114,650. This sum includes cost of spray- 
ing and other repressive measures for the 
control of fruit insects. 

The Parandra borer is an insect which can 
do very little harm to fruit and other tree; 
as long as they are sound and vigorous, but 
which is quick to take advantage of any in- 
jury to complete the work of destruction. 
Orchardists are, therefore, recommended in 
a new publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 262, to 
keep their trees free from all exposed dead 
surfaces. oo 

The American plum borer, an insect which 
attacks impartially plum, cherry, peach, and 
apple trees, has been found by investigators 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to 
confine itself entirely to those trees which 
have received some previous injury. It is, 
it is said, entirely unable to establish itself 
upon vigorous, healthy, uninjured trees and 
for this reason, except in occasional cases, 
is unlikely to become a pest of more than 
ordinary importance. It is frequently found, 
however, on apple trees which have suffered 
from collar blight. 

A constant source of danger to apple 
trees lies in cankers of various kinds, which, 
persisting from year to year, if left uncared 
for, may in time cause the death of a large 
limb or a tree. Through its experiment sta- 
tion, the New York state college of agricul- 
ture has just issued a circular dealing with 
this problem. 

In New York state, injury by frost is the 
main predisposing cause of canker, says the 
circular, and in severe winters such varie- 
ties as Tompkins King, Twenty Ounce, and 
Hubbardston, as well as some others that 
are normally less susceptible to the disease, 
may be seriously affected. Other forms of 
cankers, known respectively as New York 
apple-tree canker, fire-blight canker, Euro- 
pean apple-tree canker, and Illinois blister 
canker, are fungous diseases affecting bark 
or wood on the trunks or the branches of 
trees. 

The only effective means of controlling 
these cankers, say the authorities, is by re- 
moving the diseased bark or cutting the af- 
fected limb from the tree. The cutting 
should be done very carefully and the re- 
sulting wound should be covered with a 
dressing, not so much for the purpose of 
hastening the healing, but to protect the 
heartwood from decay while the new tis- 
sue is being formed. 


A Directory of the Nursery Trade, revised 
monthly—“American Fruits Magazine.” 
Is it on your desk? 
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EVERY NURSERYMAN SHOULD BECOME A MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Our present membership is less than five hundred, and before the meet- 
ing at Milwaukee it should be one thousand. Every reputable nurseryman in 
the county should become a member of American Association of Nurserymen 
NOW.. He owes it to the trade, to the common good, and HE OWES IT TO 
HIMSELF. Our new plans are builded on CO-OPERATION, and the nursery- 
man who joins hands with the organization, puts his shoulder to the wheel and 
does his part, will receive benefits far in excess of the cost to him in dollars 
and cents. Let our aim be to make the National Association the most efficient 
possible working organization, serving the nurserymen of America in whatever 
way the future may direct, making all state and district organizations auxilary 
thereto, and my conviction is that before many years have passed the nursery 
interests of America will rank with other industrial enterprises. One thousand 
men working to a single purpose can accomplish results where five hundred 
will fail, therefore my plea to all nurserymen is to become active, aggressive 
members of the National organization. 

May | again say that the thing most needed at this time is the co-operation 
of every nurseryman, whether doing a business of $50,000 per annum or a busi- 
ness of $5,000. What the Executive Committee shall strive for is to make 
nursery products worth one hundred cents on the dollar, to stabilize nursery 
products, if you please, and thereby to make the nurserymen a more prosperous 
and happy people. With this laudable aim in view, is there any reason why a 
single reputable nurseryman should withhold his support? Join the Associa- 
tion today and begin a campaign of boosting. As Executive Committeeman 
from the Southwest, | intend to personally extend to every worthy nurseryman 
in my territory an urgent invitation to join forces with the American Associa- 
tion, and | hope every other committeeman will do the same. 


CRITICISM OF REORGANIZATION 


As was expected, some of our friends who were not present at the Detroit 
meeting are criticising the “precipitate”(?) action of the convention in adopting 
such progressive amendments to the constitution. This criticism is good, for if 
the plan will not withstand fair and unprejudiced criticism it is worthless. Let 
us remember, however, when we sit down to write a criticism of the Conven- 
tion’s new constitution three things: First, that everyone who had given any 
thought to the question was in accord on one proposition, i. e., that some- 
thing was needed, that the association was marking time. Therefore, when this 
plan for reorganizing was presented, IT WAS THE ONLY THING BEFORE 
THE CONVENTION. Second, that a committee of twelve men was selected 
to go over the whole plan and make a report to the convention the day fol- 
lowing. This committee of twelve men labored many hours over the new con- 
stitution and by-laws and made to the convention a unanimous report that the 
constitution as reported be adopted. Third, after hours of discussion where 
every phase of the new plan was criticised, and after each section of the con- 
stitution was read and re-read—‘“line upon line, and precept upon precept’—the 
report of the committee was adopted by practically the unanimous vote of per- 
haps seventy-five per cent. of the 1915 membership, and the new constitution - 
became the organic law of the American Association of Nurserymen. With 
these facts before us, may we not accept the plan that has been worked out for 
us, give it an honest trial, and, if it needs further amending, which it will, let 
this be a matter for future consideration. To be sure, it is not perfect and it 
may not be as near perfect as it would have been had its framers been different 
men, but it was the best that this committee was capable of and is worthy a 
fair and impartial trial. J. R. MAYHEW. 
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Uctivities of Morticultural Societies 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


(PRESIDENT—Prof. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N.C. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Prof. W.T. Macoun, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

SECRETARY—Prof. E. KR. Lake, Washington, D. 
Cc. 

TREASURER—Prof. L. 
Mich. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Prof. William K- 
Lazenby, Columbus, O,; Prof, F. C. Sears, Am,. 
herst, Mass.: EK ', Kirkpatrick, McKinney, 
Tex.: J. L. Dumas, Dayton, Wash.; Prof. C. 1. 
Lewis, Corvallis, Wash. 


R. Taft, East Lansin® 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
ALABAMA—J,. CC. C. Price, Auburn, 
ARKANSAS—E, N. Hopkins, Fort Smith. 
CALIFORNIA—Prof. A. J. Cook, Sacramento, 
CONNECTICUT—H, C. C, Miles, Milford. 
FLORIDA—O,. C, Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 

ville. 

GEORGIA—T. H. MeHatton, Athens, 

IDAHO—Walter Wood, Boise. 

ILLINOIS—A, M. Augustine, Normal, 

INDIANA—M. W. Richards, Lafayette. 

10W A—Wesley Greene, Des Moines. 

KANSAS—O, F. Whitney, N. Topeka. 

KENTUCKY—Prof. C. W. Mathews, 
ton, Ky. 

MAINE—E, L. White, Bowdoinham., 

MARYLAND—E, P. Cohill, Hancock, 


Lexing- 





Indiana Horticuliural Society 


At the annual election of the Indiana State 
Horticultural Society, held November 13, at 
Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, where the 
fifth annual apple show had been in prog- 
ress a week, all the old officers were re- 
elected. They are: President, William M. 
Walton, Jr., Laporte; vice-president, C. G. 
Woodbury, Lafayette; secretary-treasurer, 
M. W. Richards, Lafayette. 

A vice-president was selected 
each of the thirteen districts, as follows: 
Dr. B. F. Mason, Oakland City; R. A. Simp- 
J. Heacock, Salem; Em- 
mett A. Quillen, Trafalgar; S. A. Hazlitt, 
Greencastle; E. Y. Teas, Centerville; J. J. 
Milhous, Valley Mills; J. E. Smith, Muncie; 
Frank Moffett, Carmel; James Troop, Pur- 
due University; D. W. Erbaugh, Onward; J. 
C. Grosman, Fort Wayne; H.S. K. Bartholo- 
mew, Goshen. 

Uncle Joe A. Burton of Mitchell, Ind., pre- 
sided as “Czar” at the first banquet ever 
held by the Indiana Horticultural Society. 
The banquet was held on the stage at Tom- 
linson Hall because it was felt that the ap- 
ple growers would not feel at home in a 


also from 


son, Vincennes; F. 


hotel. 

The “Czar” fixed a limit of four minutes 
on every toast, and stood on a chair to di- 
rect his meeting. A feature of the banquet 
was a series of cartoon slides that were 
thrown on the screen for the enjoyment of 
the diners. Ed. Smith, Mason J. Niblack, 
Charles Baldwin, Frank Wallace, J. M. Zion, 
Maurice Richards, William Walton, Jr., C. 
M. Hobbs, and other officers and growers 
were cartooned. F. J. Snodgrass of the 
state entomologist’s office did the pen work, 

Practically all the men cartooned were 
called on for speeches in addition to Senator 
H. M. Dunlap of Savoy, Ill., U. T. Cox of 
Proctorsville O.; W. F. Perrine, president 
of the Illinois Horticultural Society and C. 
E. Bassett of the Department of Agriculture, 


Washington. 

E. Y. Teas, the only surviving member of 
the original Indiana State Horticultural So- 
ciety, was presented with a big easy chair. 
Mr. Teas is more than 80 years old, but 





MASSACHUSETTS — Horticultural Society — 
William P. Rich, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion—F. Howard Brown, Mariboro. 

—— A. Smythe, Benton Har- 
bor. 

MINNESOTA—A. W. Latham, Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI—H, 8S. Wayman, Princeton. 

MONTANA—M, L. Dean, Missoula. 

NEBRASKA—J. R. Duncan, Lincoln, 

NEW JERSEY—Howard G, Taylor, Riverton. 


NEW YORK—State: E. C. Gillett, Peon Van, 
Western New York: John Hall, Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA —Prof. W. NN. Hutt, 
Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA—C, A, Ciunberg, Hankinson, 

OHIO—F. H. Ballou, Newark, 

OREGON—C, D. Winton, Portland. 

PENINSULA—Wesley Webb, Dover. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk, Huntingdon. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof, N. E, Hansen, Brook- 
ings. 

TENNESSEE—R. G. Briggs, Knoxville 

TEXAS—G, H, Blackmon, College Station. 

UTAH—W. H. Homer, Pleasant Grove. 

VERMONT—M. &. Cummings, Kurlington. 

VIRGINIA—William Massey, Winchester. 

WASHINGTON—M, Horan, Wenatchee. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Corleton C, Pierce, Ronney 

WisCONSIN—*. Cranefield, Madison, 

W YOMING—Prof. Aven Nelson, Laramie. 


still retains his interest in everything per 
taining to orchards and apple growing. 

It is possible that an organization to be 
known as the Indiana Fruit Growers’ Asso 
ciation will be formed. The Horticulturai 
Society adopted a resolution indorsing the 
idea. 

Probably the proudest man at the entire 
show was Dan W. Legore of Gosport. Le 
gore has an eighteen-acre orchard anda 
brought fifty-one boxes of apples to the 
show, including Winesaps, Rome Beauties 
and Jonathans. He took more first prizes 
with these fifty-one boxes of apples than 
any one exhibitor ever took before in any 
Indiana apple show. The grand sweepstakes 
prize for the best box of apples of any varie- 
ty was won by a box of Winesaps entered 
by Legore. The prize is a $350 sprayer. The 
same box of Winesaps that won the sweep- 
stakes prize won the first prize in the Wine- 
sap class, and his fifty-box exhibit won the 
first prize for an exhibit of that size. The 
prizes aggregate about $650. 


T. A. Farrand of Eaton Rapids, Michigan, 
was judge of the commercial orchard class 
at the Indiana Apple Show. First prize was 
taken by Dan W. LaGore, Gosport, with the 
best display of 50 boxes of Winesaps. Sec- 
ond prize went to the Greencastle Orchard 
Company, Greencastle, with the best exhibit 
of Delicious; third prize to Troth Brothers, 
Orleans, on 50 boxes of Winesaps; fourth 
prize to Giles Robison, Greenwood, for the 
best exhibit of Grimes Golden, and fifth prize 
to the Heacock Fruit Company, Salem, for 
the best mixed assortment. 





President Charles D. Park of the Oregon 
Board of Horticulture discussed horticultural 
laws of the state at the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the state horticultural society at 
Corvallis last month. President M. McDon- 
ald, of the Oregon Nursery Co., made an ad- 
dress on “Uniform Horticultural Laws.” 
There was much discussion of efficiency in 
marketing fruit. On the programme was 
W. H. Paulhamus, president of the Growers’ 
Council, Puyallup, Wash. 


At the forty-seventh convention of fruit 
growers of California, in Visalia, November 
18-20, Dr. W. W. Fitzgerald delivered an 
address on “Walnut Culture In the San Joa- 
quin Valley.” Dr. L. D. Batchelor spoke on 
“Walnut Varieties and Cultural Methods.” 
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Miss Mona Dunne, daughter of Gov. Kd- 
ward F. Dunne, displayed her patriotism 
Nov. 9, when called upon to name the besi 
new chrysanthemum at the greater Chicago 
hower festival at the Coliseum. The yel- 
low seedling of the Eaton type which was 
finally selected she christened “Illinois’ 
while some 8,000 visitors at the show looked 
on and sang “Illinois” with the assistance vi 
a band of twenty-five pieces. 


Prof. Van Deman--The Man 
Continued from Page 160 
better still, there have been propagated 
from this tree many thousands of young 
ones, some of which are bearing fruit that 
sell at prices in the Northern fancy fruit 
stores, at almost fabulous prices. In time 
there will be enough grown to bring it with- 
in the limits of reasonable trade. Many 
other varieties have since been introduced 
by the seed and plant introduction section 
ot the Department of Agriculture but this 
lirst effort opened the way. 
Noted Judge of Fruits 

“The introduction of the choice dates of 
the old world was another of my plans that 
was carried through successfully. In 1890 
rooted suckers of the best named varieties 
were secured from Algeria, Egypt and 
Arabia and planted in the most promising 
parts of Southern Arizona and California. 
‘they did not flourish in all the places where 
they were planted but in some of them they 
did and have been bearing for many years 
past. Young plants have been taken from 
them and later efforts by the Government 
officials have been equally successful and 
now there are several thousands of trees of 
the choicest dates in all the world growing 
and beginning to bear in Southern Arizona 
and California. The industry has already 
passed beyond the experimental stage. 

“Other foreign introductions are the citron 
of commerce from Corsica, several varieties 
of the best grapes of Persia and coconuts 
from the Philippine Islands.” 

Since leaving the Government service 
Prof. Van Deman has been engaged in lec- 
ture work in the farmer’s institutes in sev- 
eral states and before many horticultural 
secieties in the United States and Canada. 

He has also acted as sole judge of fruits 
at six of the great expositions, in the United 
States doing this work by a system of his 
that has made it possible to do it alone and 
make to awards on a basis of equity that 
has met with satisfaction to all. As judge 
ot the national and state fruit shows, he 
has acted very often. He was extensively 
interested, also, in nut culture and conduct- 
ed the development of important pecan 
groves in the South. 

During the last twenty years Prof. Van 
Deman became very popular and his knowl- 
edge of horticulture was recognized by 
thousands of people who never had the 
pleasure of meeting him, but who read his 
logical advice on _ horticultural subjects 
through the leading horticultural papers in 
the United States. He devoted much time 
to literature and for the last twenty years 
had been associate editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, he was for years on the staff of 
the Rural New-Yorker, associate of the 
Southern Fruit Grower and of Better Fruit. 
Some of his writings appeared in other pub- 
lications. 

When a useful man dies, we invariably 
ask the question, “Who will take his place?” 
Prof. Van Deman’s place will be difficult to 
fill. He loved his work and made a wonder- 
ful success. When we think of his success- 
ful career, we think of Mrs. Stanley’s defini- 
tion of success: 

“He has achieved success who has lived 
well, loved much, and laughed often; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men, 
and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who 
has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty, or 
failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others, and given the best 
he had; whose life was an inspiration, whose 
memory is a benediction.” 

Truly, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, as I knew 
him and you knew him, was a man whose 
life was an inspiration, and his memory is 
a benediction. 
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The Pedigreed Fruit Tree Argument 


his argument in favor of 
Moncrief, Winfield, Kan- 


Summarizing 
pedigreed trees J 
sas, says: 

Now in conclusion of the discussion re- 
garding the pro and con of pedigreed trees, 
I want to call to your attention that the in- 
vestigation of the potato and citrus fruits 
and the deciduous fruits, one and all, bear 
out each other and lead to the same conclu- 
sion and that the propagation of none of 
these are from seed, or by sexual propaga- 
tion, or a chip out of the block itself. 

We might have gone into a long line of 
other similar improvements in corn, cereals 
of all kinds, cotton and forestry trees grown 
from seed, but if it is true of plants grown 
from seed with that variation, which we 
must all know exists in reproduction from 
seed, how much more true and exact is it in 
the production of fruit trees where the work 
is done by budding and grafting, or a chip 
from the mother tree itself. 

I do not know of another nursery growing 
deciduous fruits such as apple and peach 
by pedigreed methods, but I hope to see the 
day when the nursery business will be revo- 
lutionized and you planters will demand ped- 
igreed trees. The time will not come until 
men go into nursery business for the love 
of the work, rather than drift in it for the 
dollars and cents they can make out of it. 

Pessibly many of you think from reading 
advertisements that the majority of the 
trees that you plant are grown by this selec- 
tive plan. I do not think that I could exag- 
gerate when I tell you that I believe 98%, if 
not more, of the apple and peach trees that 
are planted today, are planted not only from 
unknown parentage, but from trees that 
have been bred from, perhaps, the poorest 
types for thirty or forty years. For as long 
as people buy fruit trees from the cord wood 
measurement rather than from the efficient 
or pedigreed measurement, just so long you 
will say to the nurseryman, go ahead grow- 
ing trees on the wrong principle. 

Now the nurseryman has not:made big 
money by these methods for he, has sold 
his trees so cheaply that he did not profit. 
What you should do is to organize a tree 
testing club, just as the dairymen have or- 
ganized the cow testing club at Abilene, 
Kan., and as they expect to eliminate the 
drone cows by the Babcock test, you can 
eliminate your drone trees by the pedigreed 
test. 


fiood Business Advice 
Nurserymen and fruit growers have com- 
mon interests. The success of the former 
insures the best stock for orchard planting. 
The success of the latter insures added de- 


mand for that stock. At a recent meeting 
ct fruit growers a placard read: “Are you 


for co-operation and success or competition 
and loss?” 

Here is good practical advice recently 
given to Michigan fruitgrowers: 

Wake up, man! Your cattle wouldn't pay 
any more than your trees do if you fed them 
cnly when you felt like it. Have a program 
for caring for your orchard, and you will 
win out. 

No business succeeds without intelligent 
co-operation with like interests, and no- 
where is co-operation more necessary than 
with the fruit grower. 

You have heard that “the farmer cannot 
be organized.” I tell you, “he can, and he 
must.” Other communities are doing it; 
so can you. Get together. Buy your spray- 
ing material and your packages by the car 
load. 

Get together and adopt a 
yeur goods. Get a label for a distinction 
rark of some kind for your produce, and 
then send someone out to sell your stuff. 

Keen away from the big, overgrown and 
overcrowded markets. Find your customers 
in the medium-sized places; then, ship your 
cars to these places. 

Treat the people to such an honest pack 
that they will come back for more the next 
year. 

It can be done; it is being done by 
others, and you should get into line. There 
are thousands of people who want good fruit, 
and who do not mind the prices. 


Tomato Possibilities 
In the markets and probably by most per- 
sons tomatoes are classed as vegetables. But 
Webster’s dictionary says the tomato is a 
solanaceous plant native of the tropics but 
everywhere cultivated for its fruit; and 
refers to its “large rounded or oblate fruit 

which is red or yellow when ripe.” 


standard for 


Remedies for “Damping Off” 
Commercial sulphuric acid has been found 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to be an effective remedy for the 
loss of pine and seedlings from 
“damping off.” It for the 
soit seedlings to 


spruce 
is quite common 


tissues of these young 


decay so rapidly soon after sprouting that 


they disappear sometimes before the nur- 


seryman knows that there is anything the 


matter with 
this source 


them. So common indeed is 
that 


seedling 


loss from many nhursery- 


men import. their stock from 


Europe. This, however, is not only trouble- 
The white pine blis- 


into 


some, but dangerous 


ter rust has already been introduced 
this country in this way and continued im- 
portations of seedlings are certain to result 
in the establishment in the United States of 
other foreign pests. 

For this reason the Department attaches 
much investiga- 
tions of possible disinfecting agents which 
will rid the soil of the parasitic fungi which 
cause “damping off’. Of 
most satisfactory for commercial use in. the 


importance’ to the recent 


these agents the 


majority of cases has been found to be sul- 
phurie acid. Treatment with this acid not 
only reduces losses from “damping off” but 
increases germination. For particulars write 
to the Department 


A friend in the U. S. A. sends us copy of 
daily paper, the Dayton Daily News, which 
must be almost unique. The whole of this 
special issue is devoted to the promotion of 
a crusade to beautify the city, by gardens, 
window boxes, tree planting, etc., and de 
scription of the methods of planning, plant- 
ing, etc. All the space thus filled is taken 
up by advertisements of the local nursery- 
men, showing they fully grasp the practical 
outcome of a movement of this kind. Why is 
not the cry of the “city beautiful” more 
often heard among us, with a nurseryman or 
two leading the agitation?—Horticultural 
Advertiser, London, Eng. 
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